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Description of the Fountain of Vau- 
cluse. Ina Letter from an Ame- 
rican Traveller. 


KNOW how much you admire 

Petrarch, and, though I regard 
his life and his poetry with less re- 
spect than you, they are far from 
being undeserving of notice. In 
my Jate tour to Italy, i chanced 
to wander near the scene of his 
amorous and poetical despair, and 
shall give you, in this letter, some 
account of what I heard and saw 
respecting that celebrated spot. 

The fountain of Vaucluse, the 
resort of all curious travellers, is at 
a short distance from the road lead- 
ing from Avignon to Marseilles. 
Those who remain a few days at 
the former place, generally devote 
one to an excursion thither; but 
the inquietude of the country, and 
danger now attending any deviation 
from the customary road (May 
1798), induced me to prefer the 
safest and most expeditious mode. 
Onmy return, therefore, from Mar- 
seilles, 1 left the city of Aix so 
early as to arrive by ten o’clock 
in the morning at Orgon, a village 
in the neighbourhood of Vaucluse. 
Fravellers who are not in haste, 
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may go from hence by water, and 
land so near that the rest of the w ay 
may be traversed on foot without 
fatigue. As I did not mean to re- 
turn hither, I procured horses, and 
crossing the river Durance, astream 
of no beauty, I proceeded overa 
very arid and mountainous coun- 
try, to the town of Cavaillon; I 
then crossed the road leading from 
Avignon to Grenoble, and soon 
arrived in the vicinity of the foun- 
tain. 

Leaving my horses at a little 
h: amict, and accompanied by a train 
of villagers, whose natural though 


simple politeness prompted them 


to be my guides, I walked into 
the small and beautiful vale, formed 
by a recess of the mountains, from 
under which the fountain issues. 
This vale is somewhat circular; 
its area consists of meadows, water- 
ed by the Sorgue, and the moun- 
tains all around it are of wild, gro- 
tesque, romantic shape: the foun- 
tain itself rises in a cavern in their 
side, towards the bottom of the 
vale, and is no more than one of 
those bold springs which are com- 
mon to lime-stone countries. The 
caverns of Derbyshire have a gene- 
ral resemblance to that of V aucluse, 
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but will furnish no adequate con- 
ception of its particular beauties. 

In order to approach the foun- 
tain it is necessary to climb the 
rock for a little distance: in sum- 
mer we may pass upward along the 
bed of the stream itself, which is 
then extremely scanty and shallow ; 
but, at this time, the vernal rains 
had made it too deep and rapid to 
be stemmed, and I was obliged to 
pursue a path, which seems to have 
existed in the days of Petrarch. It 
was then, pe ‘rhaps, as rugged as at 
present; since he laments, in one 
of his sonnets, that its stony points 
were too sharp for the delicate feet 
of Laura. 

The cavern itself is near an hun- 
dred feet wide, though not more 
than twenty high: within this is a 
small natural bason, nearly oval, 
about ninety feet in diameter, in 
which the fountain rises, cool, clear, 
and sweet, without noise or ebul- 

dition. It is perfectly colourless, 
but apparently blackened by re- 
flection from the roof and sides of 
the cavern: thence it flows over 
part of the rocky entrance, whose 
surface 1s worn smooth by the ac- 
tion of its waters into a chasm with- 
out; through which, in summer, it 
steals silently down the precipice; 
but now, pouring out a copious 
stream, it bounds trom rock to rock 
with wild and ungovernable fury, 
till, having reached the vale, it be- 
comes tranquil, and is formed into 
the river Sorgue. 

The spring is so abundant, that 
the stream supplied by it soon be- 
coines navigable for small boats, 
and turns numerous mills in a 
course of fifteen miles to Avignon. 

ts waters are hig! sly serviceable to 
several’ manufattories, and nourish 

a plant which gives peculiar fatness 
‘ol flavour to the herds that feed 
on its banks. They also atford 
trout of the best kind; but, unhap- 
pily, are impregnated with some 


mineral substance, which renders 
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them indigestible and hard to the 
tasfe. 
Near it there are now no traces 


of Laura, or of Petrarch. ‘The 
fisherman’s hut, supposed to have 
stood on the side of the stream 


where it falls into the vale, has been 
gone beyond the reach of tradition. 
The vill: agers tell a simple story of 
Monsieur Petrarch and Madame 
Laura, whom they represent as a 
married pair, formerly great lords 
of the country, rich and charitable; 
for which they were sainted after 
their death. It is e: isy to perceive 
that, by thus bestowing on them 
the virtues usually allotted to per- 
sons of a far more remote age, no 
traces of their real story remain. 
On the summit of the rock are the 
ruins of an old castle, which seem 
to frown over the gulph below. 
The guides point to this as the 
house of Petrarch, but it never was 
possessed by him; it was the ba- 
ronial fortress of the bishops of 
Cavaillon, the ancient lords of this 
country; and seems to have been 
placed here, as a strong hold, in the 
ages of feudal anarchy. he house 
which Petrarch inhabited was in 
the village, and has, long since, 
disappeared. At the time when he 
frequented the papal court at Avig- 
non, Peter de Cabassole, his friend 
and patron, was bishop of Cavail- 
lon; and sought, in this castle, a 
convenient retreat from the danger 
and inquietude of courts. He gave 
one of the houses in the village to 
Petrarch, with a view not less to 
have near him a friend whom he 
dearly prized, than to indulge that 
friend in the possession of a spot 
which, next to Laura, appears to 
have been most fondly level by him. 
At that time, doubtless, the moun- 
tains round Vaucluse were covered 
with forests, and the fountain itself 
wrzpt in their shade; if so, no scene 
can be imagined more adapted to 
inspire the love of solitude and 
verse, or to occupy the fancy by 
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the wildness and grandeur of its 
aspect. 

Atter thus exploring the foun- 
tain, I took leave of my village 
friends, and proceeded to I’ Isle, a 
neat and beautiful littletown, which 
forins a suitable neighbour to Vau- 
cluse. Shortly aiter I left this 
place, being anxious to view, before 
the sun descended, the vale which 
extends from hence to Avignon. It 
is one of the richest in the world, 
and now exhibited an intermingled 
scene of corn and meadow, vines, 
mulberry, fig, and olive trees, in 
the full bloom of spring. The 
landscape stretching abroad to a 
great extent, is at last bounded by 
the distant hills of Languedoc. To 
these must be added, the neat cot- 
tages and farms of the peasantry, 
their mild looks, and decent dress, 
im which the softness of Italy was 
blended with the comforts’ of Eng- 
land. I reached Avignon at night, 
and, after being examined by the 
commandant, retired to my inn: [ 
found it crowded with soldiers, and 
soon withdrew to my chamber, 
with a fancy warmed by the enjoy- 
ments of the day. 

I rose in the morning to pay a 
visit to the tomb of Laura, which 
is in the splended church of the Cor- 
deliers. After wandering through 
the streets oi Avignon, now nearly 
deserted, [ reached the church, but 
could gain no admittance. Allthe 
churches had been shut up bv order 
of the government, ever since those 
dreadtul scenes which followed the 
seizure of this territory by France. 
As no persuasion could prevail on 
the keeper to admit me, I was 
obliged to rest satished with his in- 
formation. It appears that the 
tomb itself has sutfered little; not 
because it was respected more than 
others by the barbarians who. pil- 
laged the churches, but on account 
of its obscurity. It is little more 
than a grave, in a small dark chapel 

1 the right side of the nave. On 
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the wall near it, is astone with the 
name and epitaph of her husband, 
Hugues de Sade. His wile not be- 
ing mentioned in this inscription, 
a doubt for some time existed whe- 
ther this was her place of burial; 
but her marriage-contract, still pre- 
served in the records of the tamily, 
the researches of one of her de- 
scendants, the learned Abbé de 
Sade, and the opening of her grave, 
cleared up all obscurity. When 
the latter was examined, her bones 
were found with those of her hus- 
band. In her coffin was a leaden 
medal, exhibiting her own and Pe- 
trarch’s heads; and, what you would 
deem still more precious, a small 
wooden tablet, on which was writ- 
ten, by the hand of Petrarch him- 
self, a sonnet, still preserved in his 
Ww orks. 

I heartily wish you had possession 
of this relique. With your temper 
and views, it would, doubtless, be 
as dear to you as a manuscript pre- 
served in the same convent is to 
the devout Cordeliers. They shew 
it as the produétion of St. Agnes, 
who wrote it on her death bed, with 
a pen brought by some attendant 
angel from heaven. It is a legend, 
narrating her miracles and mortifi- 
cations; and ima just view, is, per- 
haps, hardly less replete with the 
errors of the understanding and the 
passions, than the amorous reveries 
of Petrarch. — 

But this is profanation which 
can hardly hope you will forgive. 
The fear of enhancing my euilt j in- 
duces me to wry here, with de- 
claring how muchlam, &c. 5S. F. 
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On the Principle of Astringen cy 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
SIR, 
EFLECTING on the generai 


nature and propertics of those 
substances termed astringents, and 


the particular process by which 
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many bodies ac squire these proper- 
ties, 1 was naturally led to some 
Inquiries concerning the principle 
to which they owed their astrin- 
gency. “he result of these obser- 
vations, IL now, with diflideice, 
submit to public inspection; not 
because I think that the proofs I 
shall ac \duce a ire su: facie: it complete- 
ly to establish my opinion, but 
with the hope that these hints may 
prove incentives to more able in- 


quirers to examine this branch of 


! 


suience; which has, hitherto, re- 
mained alinost totally unexplo red. 
Considering that animal sub- 
stances, In general, are possessed 
of no astringent property, that ma- 
ny veg etables possess it in a Conse 
derable degree, and that the oxyds 
of some metals were still more as- 
tringent; whereas, metals themselves 
were entirely destit ule Oi autan gen 
cy: reflecting ry also, that acid: } pet 
sess greater as tring rent siniens tian 
either vegetable Ss or OXVAS, ana that 
these were In proportion to their 
acidity, it naturally occurred to me, 
that by ascertaining in what the 
particular difference of these bodies 
consists, by which they become 
endowed with a similar power in 
these different degrees, we might 
be enabled to discover on what the 
principle of astringency immedi- 
ate ly depends. Chemistr y teaches 
us, that the products arising from 
the analy sis of animal and vegetable 
sub: ances are very similar; the 
srincipal difference being that the 
ne contains less oxygen than the 
other. Is it not the 
to wi ute the ditfere nt prope 1eS 
of vegetables to that principle which 
inouishes tuemiirom 


. 


eo eo 


» perfectly just 


| urticula rly di 
animal substane 
If, then, animal substances are 
not astringent, and vegetables, for 
the most part, are so, and if the 
only difference in their composition 
appears to be that the one contains 
less oxygen than the other, 1 iol- 


+ 


“ 


lows, Of course, that the astringen- 


‘— 


cy of vegetables mu depend on 
the oxygen they contain; which 
must, in this case, be considered as 
the principle of astvingency. 

But let us not rest satisfied here. 
We kuow that the most accurate 
analysis of vegetables which we 
have hitherto been able to accom- 
plish is very imperfect. The very 
means we inake use of for ascer- 
taining their component principles, 
are sucn as give rise to new com- 
binations, from which products re- 
sult that did not previously exist in 
the vegetable. Wath respect to this 
class of bodies it is, therefore, difh- 
cult to say what other — 
they may contain which might pro- 
duce this effect. Burt, for the very 
reasons ou which I consider these 
observations, with respect to ve- 
eetables, as uncertain (unless con- 
firmed by further analogy), L hope 
[ shall also be allowed to consider 
objections that may be adduced 
against them, as, at least, equally 
Inconclusive. 

Let us then advance one step 
farther, and try if the opinion thac 
oxygen is the principle of astringen- 
cy, be countenanced by other facts. 
1 presume it will be generally al- 
lowed, that metals, in their reguline 
state, exert little or no action on 
the human body; but their oxyds, 
we know, are particularly a€tive. 
The general eficét produced by 
oxydating a metal is, that from an 
inert substance it is converted Into 
an astringent. I[ need only men- 
tion, as ee of this, the oxyds 


. on } 1 

of ir on, lead, rsenicy é&ec. which 
t 

are universally ailowed to be as- 

tringent. ‘Lo this part of the sub- 


i 


ject itis proper to pay particular 


attention, because here we are bet- 
ter acgua Py so with the changes 
> undergone; and, 
( sc Uren! th can denn our Con-= 
ciusions with more accuracy and 
certainty. Wen 
are not, of thems selve ,» astringent; 
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rant that metals 
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perties of this kind; and it must al- 
s6 be granted that, by oxydaiion, 
they become astringent. But we 
know that the difference betweena 


_.. } ° ] 
metal and its oxyd is, that the last 


13 combined on oxygen, the first 
isnot. If, then, there be any dil- 
ference in their properties, if must 
evidently be attributed to this com- 


pe ° . " . | 
Hination ; hence, In this Case also, 
OXVS er isthe] pri nciple oO! astringen- 
cy. Here [Im ust stop, to notice In 


what 9 ope dillers from those 
who think that the ent prin- 
ciple of bodies is anacid. Although 
1 pertectly with them tuat 
acids are astringent, still I can, by 
no means, allow that astrings ney, 
in every case, depends on acidity: 
thus the oxyds of metals exhibit no 
acid properties. ‘The same may be 
said of several of the gums, w hich 
we know to contain oxygen, and to 
be astringent. I would, theretore, 
wish to prove that it is the coinbi- 
nation of oxygen alone with a body 
{whether an ‘acid he the result or 
not), that ts capable of producing 
an astringent. lam aware of an 
objection that may be urged by 
some against this conc lusion, NZ. 
‘Phat two bodies, chemically com- 
bined, form a compound, differing 
essenually in its properties, from 
either of itscomponent parts. Thus, 
although oxygen united with a me- 
tal, may produce an astringent, still, 
neither of these separately, may 
possess astringent prnpe rties. This, 
however, C: an in no way attect my 
argument. Jf am not condita 
oxygen ina free and uncombined 
state, but am endeavouring toshew 
that, whenever it unites in proper 
portion With an a@siring 
an astringent is the resuit; and that 
all this class “4 bodies, so far as we 
know, Ms property to such 
pn Ta li But let us pursue 
this reflection still farther: sulphur, 
jor instance, instead of astringent, 
possesses rather laxative properties; 
but, add to this a portion of oxy- 
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gen, and you immediately convert 
it into an acid highly astringent; 
but add to this an alkali, which 
shall subtract a portion of its acid, 
you have no longer a fluid possessed 
ol uch properties ; deprive it of its 
XY ‘gen, and you, at the same time, 
de prive it of its astringency. It is 
In this way that most of the neu- 
tral salts become laxative; the as- 
tringent powers oi the oxygen be- 
ing destroyed by the operation ot 
alkalies, unless it exist in suthcient 
proportion to supersaturate the al 
kali, in which case it Is thea cons 
verted into an astringent. Of this, 
we have aclear illustration in alum. 
This has generally been considered 
as an argillaceous earth, supers 
saturated with sulphuric acid; and, 
to this acid, have its astringent pro- 
perties. been attributed. But this 
opinion is certainly inaccurate; for, 
from the experiments of that able 
and laborious chemist, Dr. Lewis, 
it appears that the vitriolic acid ts, 
of itself, incapable of producing 
alum with this earth. * Powdered 
ee HE pipe clay,’ Says he, 
ing boiled ina considerabl le quan- 
tity of oil of vit riol, and the boil ing 
continued to dryness, the matter, 
when cold, be covered very little 
taste 5 nen Expos ed to the air 
fora tew days, the : 
it was c hanged i into Tannginous ef- 
florescences, tasting exactly 
alum. Vhe remainder, treated in 
the same way, exhibited the same 
phenomena, tli the whole of the 
clay was converted into an 
gent salt.” Hence h« 
that the clay ts 
before this aluminous sait 1: 
duced; but, in what this 
consisted, he did noi pretend to a 
termine. Since, then, the astrin 
gent salt of alum cannot be pro- 
duced but by « >xposure to the a} iy ii 
evidently follows, that sumet tliduiy 
is derived from the atMousphere 
use of Its astringcii- 


which ts the ca 
cy. “Liat this ls oxygen, we inter, 
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because the acid taste of the alum 
is considerably increased, and it 
converts vegetable infusions to a 
much deeper red than it could do 
before such exposure. Hence we 
have reason to conclude that, if all 
the neutral salts had as strong an 
attraction for oxygen as the sulphat 
of alumina, they would Jose their 
Jaxative properties by exposure to 
the air, and be converted into as- 
tringents. It toasolution of alum 
you add a metal or any other sub- 
stance capable of taking away ats 
superabundant oxygen, it then be- 
comes reduced to its former inac- 
tive state. Froim this, we must con- 
clude that its astringency immedi- 
ately depends on the air with which 
it is combined, and not on the sul- 
phuric acid; and that, in this case 
also, oxygen is the principle of as- 
tringency. 

I shall content myself, for the 
present, with adducing but 
nore instance in favour of my po- 
sition. Charcoal has ne ver been 
supposed to ager any astringent 
properties, nor, ndeed, does it €x- 
hibit anv slichtest degree; 


oie 


in the sli 
but, ‘combine it with oxygen, and 
the result is fixed air, which we 
know to be powerfully antiseptic ; 
1 conclude astrin- 


and, of course, 


gent. | aim perfectly conscious 
that the astringent powers of many 


vegetables do not appear to be in 
exact proportion to the quantity of 
oxygen which we have been able to 
deteét in them; but, with the real 
re gg ce ofthese substances, 

- at present so little acquaint- 
ed, t iat J presume the plain taéts 


i 
which have been stated will be 
deemed tully sufficient to obviate 


any objection that may arise trom 
ai) uncertain analysis. 

With earnest wishes that your 
very useful Magazine may long 
continue the medium of philoso- 
phical communications, lL remain, 

Yours, &c. 


I. 3. 8S. 


q 7 . ry . , 
Authentic Particulars of thie / 1és€Ht 
Séate Oj flamburgh. 


N‘% WITHSTANDING the 
LN 


length of the days, the heat of 
the summer is moderate, and it is 
not until near the end of the season 
that it is very perceptibly felt. 

It is seldom that the mercury, 
in the thermometer of yrs 
rises to 13 degrees, or 614 of Fa 
enheit. Jt is very rare, indeed, 
that it remains at that height for se- 
veral successive days, Ir has been 
remarked as very extraordinary, 
when It rose to 25 de grees Reau- 
mer, or 38! ol Farenheit. The 
winter, in general, is very long, 
cold, humid, cloudy. The 
winter of 1794—5, as in other 

vere, 


and 


/ 
parts of Hurope, was very se 


The thermometer, for a long time, 
was below 15 degrees Keaumer; 
and, tor some days, it fell to 


19} degrees. very thing renders 
it probable that the humidity 
of the ciumate will prevail more 
than it does at present, and will ex- 
ceed the coldness. S$} ring 1S very 
slow, and aliiost ins sensible, in its 
approach. 

It may be remarked, in general, 
that there is very little heat or se- 
renity, and that the changes in the 
state of the air are very great and 
very frequent. 

Lhe most usual winds are the 
south, west, aud north. They 
bring with them clouds and rains, 
and, i in general, purify the air; for 
none of them produce € any noxious 
WLASMAa,. 

From the bosom of Bohemia, by 
the eastern side, the E/se flows 
slowly to Hamburgh. It appears 
to stispend its course for the 

nience and advantages of theciiv ; 
and, with a calm surtace, diffuses 
itself, and occupies, between that 
city and Harbourg, an extensive 
space, intersected with Islands, form- 
ing a spacious and deep bason, a 
secure harbour for vessels arriving 
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from evety guarter of the world, or 
destined tor distant vovages. 


The water used for drink ts, in 

seneral, of a very good quality. 
” ‘The Ha mnburg! hers inhabit a flat 
and open piec e of ground, without 
forests or nelg hbouring mountains. 
The most considerable part of this 
plain is watery; the rest ts a light, 
sandy soil, which all the means and 
arts of cultivation have not been 
able to render fertile or strong. 

The burial grounds within the 
city are numerous; and, in that 
respect, argue a bad police—but 
cemeteries have lately been es- 
tablished bevond the suburbs. 

In a handsome quarter of the city, 
and on the borders of the A/s‘er, is 

a charming public walk, which 1s 
not exceeded by any thing to be 
found in any great city, if we eXx- 
cept the Chiaia ot Napies. 

Though civil and political equal- 
ity exist, there is here, as in every 
other place, great inequality of for- 
tune; which causes distinctions un- 
favourable to those who are not 
blessed with riches. 

The country abounds with the 
means and materials of good living. 
Sturgeon is some times in great 
plenty , but there is no salmon. 
Their white bread is very good. 

Hamburgh is an immense work- 
shop, w here every one is busy. 
The love of labour, and the desire 
of gain, however, do not exclude a 
taste for pleasure. All share in the 
amusements. The men love wine, 
but intoxication is very rare. The 
city, at present, contains above one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants. It has been, for a long time, 
the staple of the north, the general 
rendezvous for the merchants of 
every country. 

{ts neutral port, during the pre- 
sent war, has made it a great resort 
for commerce; and its peaceful ter- 
ritory has afforded an_ hospitable 


assylum for those individuals whom 
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prudence has led to take refuge 
amoug them. 

A government mild, peaceful, 
and paternal; a wise administra- 
tion; an a¢tive police, which, like 
the operations of Providence, though 
not actually seen, is unceas ingly 
vigilant, rigidly preventive and res 
pressive; a liberty without licen- 
tiousness ; laws simple and unif orm, 
productive of order and security, 
while they cause harmony and 
general prosperity, diffuse among 
the citizens who are subjected to 
their influence, that tranquillity and 
happiness which are so favourable 
to mind and body. 

In such a political state, and in 
the centre of a level and humid soil, 
under a climate above temperate, 
there cannot but exist mild man- 
ners, and tranquil and moderate 
passions. 

Strangers necessarily feel the in- 
fiuence of the climate, but, if they 
do not aid it by improper regimen, 
they suffer but little of its bad effects. 

The Dutchman finds there his 
canals, his marshes, his pipe, but- 
ter, and tea; he feels only the vari- 
ations and vicissitudes of the tem- 
perature of the air. The English- 
man may complain more of this in- 
constancy than of the cold and 
fogs, to which he is accustomed, 
and against which he fortifies him- 
self by wine, and riding on horse- 
back. The inhabitants of the south 
of Europe, who resist the first im- 
pressions of the climate, strength- 
en themselves, and acquire a ha- 
bit, which, after a long residence 
there, renders their own country 
less healthful. The French, though 
unaccustomed to these disadvant- 
ages and those means, have learned 
how to brave them; and, in general, 
escape the numerous inconveniences 
which result from them, by that 
pliability of their nature, which 
distinguishes their physical and mo- 


ral character, and by those changes 
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S Literary Indufiry of the Germans. 


which, in many respects, they are 
able to make, as well as by relax- 
ation, Ab and exercise. 


M. Voght, counsellor of state to 
the bing of Denmark, when in 


England in 1790, published a pam- 
phlet on the society ief of 
the poor in the city of Hamburgh. 
He observed, that the arrangements 
made in Hamburgh to 


| supply the 
wants oi the needy, were fat Supe: 


{ “ Le a - 
ior tne rel 


rior to those practised in most of 


the cities In Great-Britain; 
and, to aid some reform there, in 
this respect, he was pron npted to 
publish a treatise, which 
honour on his goodness of heart, 
and his h umanity. 

In the north of Europe, it ts, in 
general, more dithcult to suppress 
mendicity than in the south. The 
causes of difference, are the 
rigour of the climate, the changes 
of temperature, less fertility of “soil, 
the necessity of a greater quantity 
of nourishment, more abundant and 
expensive Cloathing, light, and fuel, 
&c. Yet, these joined to other lo- 
cal disadvantag esy have not paneer 
ed the adoption of those measures 
which prevent the appearance of a 
single beggar in the city of Ham- 
righ one of the most populous 
cities in Germany. This is also 
the case at Kiel; and the example 
of these two cities ought to be uni- 
versally followed. 

The for the 
poor in Hamburgh, 
their operations by divi ling the city 
into quarters, and then fa! ming a ti 
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1arve 
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pore 


1y-y¢ 
that 


relief of the 


comimenced 


SOC IE tv 


ta- 
ble of the number of the poor ineach 
of these divisions, and ba the na- 
ture of their wants. ey gzive to 
some, suitable and RelA em- 
ployments; others, pension. 
Their care was also extended to the 
children of the poor; ; jor whom, 


to 


schools were provided, where they 
are taught to labour; by which 


means, they have been able to 
rescue a great number oi families 


from misery. 


To defray the necessary expenses 
of this establishment 5 they united, 
as much as possible, into one fund, 
ali the war phiad charitable funds, 


} } . 
and opened new subscriptions. The 
most respeétable persons of every 

1 ‘ | . ’ 
rank, voluuatarily oitered to take 


charge of the details of the adminis- 


tration ; and their service: » generous 


and ior the most 
part 

Meudicity will never 
suppressed, but by employing pei 


zeal in the 


Wnportant, are, 
gr uiLOUS. 

} ’ - 

ve WilOny 


sons of Cause, of ac- 


knowledged disinterestedness, and 
whose own choice leads them to 
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the ac complshment of 
design. 
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SIR, 

“HE speculation in your last 
‘| number, concerning ithe num - 
ber of books that are extant, has 
duced me to send you some fadts, 
which my situation has enabled me 
to collect, connected with that 
ject. 

In no nation in the world has 
book-making been carried on with 
more spirit thanin Germany. From 
wanie, or dictionary 
iors, by G. ¢ 


, 2 ‘ 
rary ladn try of tne Germa ZS 


Ssuvo- 


the Alle MAKE St 
of living German aut be 
Hamlerger, continued by J. G. 
Mezsel, aulic counsellor to the king 
of Prussia, it that the cata- 
logue of German authors, from 
Abcgs to Lyaker only, that is, from 
the letter A to L, in merely naming 
their productions, extends to up- 
wards of twenty-five hundred pages 
octavo, very printed on a 
smalitype. “wenty-five years ago, 
when the first edition of the cata- 


al pe ars 
. 


! bane 
CiOsciy 


logiie was published, there were 
. » praohe fiat 1 ans : ir ot 
only eight hundred and ninety-six 
pages octavo. rrom thls cata- 


that the number 


rue + anperrs 
logue it appears, 
rmany is 


ol authors How mm (Cs 
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On the Style o 


the number to be twenty thousand. 
The first volume of the catalogue 
contains eleven hundred and fitty- 
four. 

The whole population of Ger- 
many is not supposed to exceed 
thirty millions. In the Austrian 
dominions, the class of peasants are 
mostly serfs or predial slaves; and 
may be supposed to be, few of 
them, able to read atall. In the 
other provinces, especially Swabia, 
Westphalia, and the Upper Rhine, 
the number must be very great of 
those who, if they have been taught 
to read, never devote any part of 
their attention to books. Not more 
than ten millions of the thirty, are 
of the reading age; and it Is a very 
liberal calculation, to suppose that, 
of those, not more than one in ten 
purchase the ware ofauthors. Hence 
it should appear, that for every Aux- 
dred readers, there is one who lives 
by the trade of authorship. 

Authors must be nearly as nu- 
merous in Germany as law yers, or 
physicians, orclergymen. In fact, 
the three last classes are all of them, 
in different degrees, authors; that 
~ in the course of their education 

r practice, they have published 
more or less pages. 

A German writer, L. VW. Brug- 
geman, has published, at Stettin, in 
Pomerania, a Prussian province, a 
work, in English, on which he has 
laboured twenty-five years. It con- 
tains a view of all the English edi- 
tions, translations and illustrations of 
the ancient Greek and Latin author's. 
In the execution of this work, he 
has been at great expense, being 
obliged to purchase and import a 
great number of English books. 
This is a very curious specimen of 
learned perseverance and labour. 
That a man should spend his life in 
recounting the translations of an- 
cient authors Into alanguage foreign 
to his own! It is one of the most 
difficult, tiresome, unpopular, and 
unprofitable branches of the trade. 


Vor. II. No. 1. B 


f Junius. 9 


Germany, however, affords innu- 
merable instances of this kind of 
literary diligence. There is a press 
at Leipsic abundantly supplied with 
editions and interpretations of Chi- 
nese, Abyssinian, Coptic, and Sy- 


é 


riac pr oductions. ke 


el a 
On the Style ff Junius. 
HERE is, generally, in verbal 


criticism, somewhat trifling 
and invidious. It has a strong ap- 
pearance of injustice, since the 
merit of Compositions consists in 
their general effeét upon the under- 
standing, and in the influence of 
co! nplex . aad comprehensive views. 
To investigate the cause why a lite- 
rary performance pleases us, by 
analizing it into its minutest parts, 
is like searching for the powers of a 
clock, in a separate examination +4 
each cog and sfoke of its wheels, 
for the beauty of a lands scape, in 
each beam of the cott age, and limb 
of the trees which compose it. 

There are Sb spine however, 
pertaining to single words, phr 'ASCSy 
and sentences, as well as to entire 
compositions. <A at writer 
will not employ terms liable to cen- 
sure; and not only his whole per- 
formance shall impart to us con- 
viction and delight, but each sen- 
tence, phrase, and word, however 
scrupulously weighed, shall be 
found pure, proper, and precise, 
musical and energetic. 

Every human composition, per- 
haps, wi ill be, in some degree, faulty. 
General applause is merited and 
conferred upon an =) not be- 


cause his work is faultless, but be- 
cause its exc nari $ are anole € au- 
nerous, and of a rarer kind, than 


can be found in others. If, there- 
fore, in the brief examination which 
[ propose to make of the style of 
Juniu 5, censure should predominate 


over praise, 1t must be ascribed to 
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the minuteness of the survey, and 
not be taken as an absolute con- 
demnation of his style. Our model 
should be perfect; but as perfection 
cannot be found, it is of infin 
and indis; 
between exccilencies and faults in 
our and assiduously to 
study imitate the former, 
while we carefuily reject the latter. 
I shall face to his 
letter to the kii 
bly the most elaboriite and polished 


ps l-~ 
ae 


otner 


ensible use to distinguish 
patiern, 
and to 
select he ve 
as this was proba- 
{his conipositions: ; ha: 
O1 DIs COMposimoOn ; as it 1AS, 
haps, tewer blemishes than his 
; ebay: ; ‘eet 
pieces; and as it is of a moderate 
length, and never 
tothe limits whic your publica- 


more 


tion pr SCI ibes to \ our CC rrespond- 


‘ 


ents. It begins thus: 

‘ When the complaints of a 
brave and forve Ver ul people are 0b- 
served to increase In proportion to 
the wrongs they have suffered; 
when, instead of sinking into sub- 
Mission, (ney are roused to resist- 


} b “77 4%. o\s 
ance, tne lime wz/t soom arrive at 


cahich evel ‘y inferior 
must yield to thie 


consideration 
ecurizty of the se- 


. +}, c 


Verelgs Zy «i nd LO ta) ge ie ral Saiety ol 
< « 


the state. 
On the first 

tence, we may 

propriety ol the epithets see and 


member of 
remark, 
powerful 1S extremely Guestiona le. 
The qualities of dravery and ower, 
are relative. One nation, in con iten- 
tion with yi may 
bravery and fower; but in the con- 
duct of sable reat tt ids their rulers, 
there seems no peculiar opportuni- 
ties for the display of these attri- 
butes. As to power, there is al- 
ways the same, or nearly the same 

disp arity between the numbers ani 
force of the people and their domes- 
tic governors; and that f force, when 
seconded by inclination, is always 
alike sufhcient to overthrow an au- 
thority founded merely on opinion. 


manifes t ifs 


As to bravery, citizens may tamely 
subm it to mag Ist rates, al 1d soldi rs 


to their oflicers, without iImputa- 


On the Style 


Their submission arose, 


of Funius. 


. ‘ . ~~ @¢ 
tion on their The field 
ft ntel - - orate ’ m 
f battle is the proper sphere of the 
i 
brave. It is the qualific 
+ 


soldier, and is thoroughly consist- 


ation of a 


ent with those prejudices which 
make men pas ive under the yo Re 

of civiland religious tyranny. Th 

Romans under Tiberius and Call. 
gulag and the Spaniards under 
Phil ip the second and his inqutsi- 
tion, were the &ravest and most 
fowerful nations in the world, 


not from 
the want of valour and force, but 

merely from their want of gencrostty 
or wisdom. Hopes of sition 
to unjust government, not to 
be founded on a nation’s 
brave or powerful, but generous 
and enlightened, 

[ shall however, be earnest 
in condemning these epithets. If 
con consistency be admitted, we 
shall b » inclined, at to deny 
them the praise of being forcible or 


O pp QO 
are 


belnu 
, 


not, 


le ast, 


happy. The terms geverous and 
enlightened would have becn far 
hore ee Oe 


Phe « only anti cedent to the verb 


+} 66 


‘> 
lve suifered, 1S 
¢ *T | ‘ 
66 i he pco} iC, 


Come 
which 
thor designed * to suffer,” is 
ssive case. A sen- 
ice 1s at present modeile d, e “ 


com ylaints” 66 
} 


the 


-> 
+) 


ine rCas 


mnade 
iia to 
the wro ngs Vv wh} 


Ici 


y are 
n prop ort! on to 
they (the complaints) suffer.’ 

When the complaints of a 
and powerful people are observed to 
increase.’ Of what use is the 
phrase * are observed to?” The 
consequences which he mentions, 
may flow from the increase of their 


brave 


complaints, but will flow with 
equal certainty whether that in- 


crease be ofserved or not observed. 
Ihe consequences of the increase 
of popular discontent, will not, in- 


deed, be predicted or avoided but 
by those who observe that increase. 


ryt 


; ° - . 
he observation, the retore, instead 
ol produc 
structure of this sentence 


ino e hactenin he eu: 
Ai) Oo! hastening tie evil, 
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implies, has, in reality, a tendency 
to obviate or preclude it. 

The second member of the sen- 
tence deserves no particular regard, 
except in connection with the se- 
guel. In the last portion of the 
sentence we are told that ** the 
time cz/l soon arrive,” Se. Now 
this consequence seems by no means 

connected with either of the prece- 
dent circumstances. When cvongs 
rely to produce /ro- 
f ortionable contpleints, we are by ho 
means authorized to predict the 
| forcible resistance. 
fic whose complaints are loud and 
doleful in proportion as injurics are 
multiplied upon apis atfords no 
Atle ast, 
th: at he 
who, under an increase of 10} ury, 
has done nothing but augment his 
complaints, wall ever re sist his op- 
pressor. The resentment of the 
weak and timid evaporates in com- 
plaints. ‘The strong and the brave 
are prone to resist, by force, the 
first invasions of injustl ce; and not 
fo mectevery new violence or new 
injury with new outcries and new 


, 
are observed me 


-DeEeday arriv: al ( 


ane yf of power or bra crys 
we have ne room to h 1Ope, 


tears. 

The second member of the sen- 
tence exhibits the people as roused 
by their wrongs to resistance. If 
the sequel had regard to dis state of 
things, it ls Improper to say that the 
time when public considerations 
are to supersede priv: ate ones, wll 

90 arrive, for, in ¢4at case, it has 
aétually arrived. 

The phrase “: it which” ought not 
to have been preferres d to when.’ 

This, it : iit is a time when 
every inferior consideration must 
yield to the safety of the king and 
people. /yferior considerations must, 
at all time Sy yle lc place fo superior 
ones. This, truly, is a wonderful 
discovery. The dreadful state of 
things jus it described, will bring 
to time when the general good must 
take place of all infers: consider- 
ations! 


‘7 
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Junius probably meant that, at 
such a ju in¢ture, every consideration 
was inferior, and must yield to 
these meationed; but, by unlucki- 
ly foisting in the C} ithet infer: ly 
he has perverted his own ee 


« ly led Hts sentel 


and ent 

But what is it to which h these ine 
ferior considerations must yield? 
“ “To the security of the sovercign 
and the general safety of the state.” 
The distinction between safety and 
security is well known. ‘The first 
lies aétual exemption from dan- 
ger; the last, nothing more than 
the belief of such exemption. If 
may, therefore, be saz; that Is, ex- 
empt from danger, and, atthe same 
time, be insecure; that is, belleve 


myself not exempt. _ Satety isa 


‘Danger is 
but secur ity 


lation to my Ww clfore. 
the reverse of safety; 
1S a condition of my thoughts, in 
relation to exte It isan 
whether true or false, that 
danger is absent. If danger be re- 
ally ‘absent, the opinion is true, and 
J] am at once secure and safe; but 
li danger beset me, though unima- 
gined, [ am still secure, but not 
safe. The parity, therefore, between 
the condition of the sovereign and 
that of the state, intended by this 
sentence, is by no means expressed ; 
afety and security not being syno- 
nimous terms. 

The words state and sovereign 
generally denote that system or as- 
semblage of powers and persons 
which constitute and administer 
the government. ‘ The state,” 
signifies the scheme of politics; and 
the **sovereign,” implies the agents 
in that scheme. I am at a loss 
whether any distinétion was meant 
between them in this sentence. If 
none were meant, it ends with a 
and feeble repetition. Jf 


is 
rnal things. 


0 Ii i] 110M, 
4 


useless 


any were designed, it is vague and 


opscure. 
Perhaps Junius meant nothing 
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classification of aye 4 into king 
and people. We need not dwell 
upon the inadequate and improper 
use of the terms 
to denote the monarch and his sub- 
jects, but may that the 


sovercien and state, 


observe 


phrase *veneral safety of the state,” 
1s yrossly redundant. * The gene- 
ral salety,” and * the safety of the 
state,’ are phrases equivalent to 


each other, and, to use them toge- 
ther, is cqual to saying * the natzon- 
/ safety of the nation he de- 
fects of this sentence might be part- 
ly rectified by mode lling } it alter this 
manner: * When a generous and 
enligh toned people augment their 
complaints in pro} vortion to the 
wrongs wich they have suffered; 
when, instead of sinking into sub- 
mission they are roused to resist- 
ance, the time Aas come when every 
consideration must yield to the com- 
won salety Ol the “~riuce and freofle.” 

‘ There zs @ moment of difficulty 
and danger at which flattery and 
falsehood can no longer deceive, 
and simplicity itself can no longer 
be misied.” 

++ There are moments”’ 
nore cogent and more musical than 
“there is a moment;’’ and * at 
which” isa very formal and harsh 
substitutetor “*when.” * m inger”’ 
was to * difficulty,” and 
¢¢ falschood” to * flattery, ”’ merely 
to make the period flow with more 
dignity and fulness. 

"Rhy thm is of as much value, and 
is as easily attainable in prose as in 
verse. A good writer will never 
have need to sacrifice force or clear- 
ness to harmony ; but if either must 
be offered, he will never hesitate 
to exchange a musical cadence for 
energy or perspicuity. This sen- 
tence, however, is, on the whole, 
perspicuous and forcible. 

‘¢ Let us suppose it arrived. Let 
ag" suppose a ¢ eTacio US qet)-intention- 

d prince m a nsible at last of the 
sr at duty he owes to his pe people, and 
f his own disgraceful situation, that 


is a phrase 


added 
wy 


de SC 


of Fu MILL Se 


he looks round him for assistance, 
and asks for no advice but how 
gratify the wishes and secure the 
happiness of his subjects.” 

** Well-intentioned” is a speci- 
men of that uncouth and licentious 
mode of making adjectives of sub- 
stantives, by tacking to them the 
yarticipial termination ed, which, 
at present, so greatly prevails. In- 
stead of conforming to the true ge- 
nius and established usage of the 
language, by employing the real 
adjectives and participles, we have 
need such barbarisms as ixten- 
tioned, unioned, visioned, compasston~ 
ed, tor inter nding, united, visionary, 
and compassionate. These terms 
always denote either negligence or 
affectation, and are not to be ad- 
mitted into grave compositions. 

Duty is a term frequently used 
in relation to another. Thus we 
say, duty toa parent, to a master, 
to mankind. It is a prin- 
ciple by which something is made 
due or owing toanother. Thus re- 
verence 1s due or owing to parents, 
and iatbiaes to masters. ‘These 
phrases are equivalent to saying 
‘“‘ reverence to parents is enjoined 
by duty,” or ‘itis our duty to give 
reverence to parents;” but to talk 
of a duty that is owing, though not 
unsan¢étioned by popular usage, is, 
to say the least of it, a useless tau- 
tology. Debts and duties , are terms 
nearly allied. To * pay our debts” 
and ‘perform our duties,” are 
phrases always preferable to “ pay 
the debts or perform the duties shat 


9 


‘ ’ 
tu Crod, 


vee 


ore 
wel owe. 


** And asks for no advice but how 
’ isa phraseology remarkably 
inelegant and slovenly. This sen- 
tence, on the whole, can lay no claim 
to praise for its energy or elegance. 
*¢ In these circumstances, It may 
be matter of curious speculation to 
consider, if an honest man were per- 
mitted to approach a king, in what 


izmself to 





terms he wautd address 
53 


his sovereign.’ 
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The mode which honesty would 
adopt in these circumsta 
matter of curious speculation: the 


Pee a of this mode 1s the 
Curious speculation itself; but, ac- 
cording to the tenor of this sen- 


ence.the canciderati 
tence, tne conside rAatiC 

} ! - . °ory } oT asin 
and not the terms themseives, 1s 


made tines WIG. 
Pe res . Liu & at 


| 
yotthe terms, 


‘- a 
ror fils speciiauon. 


tlimsell to ee? is 2n 
awkward, and su 
branc Se 

‘The arrangement of thi: 


1s essentialiy Gcrec 


« 


Narsi, 
ertiuous Incum- 


Sentence 
Cit Cs, since tne 
made to rée- 
onest 


not, as 


curlou specuiation 3S 
‘ 
late to 


man to an 


the admission of the bh 
audience,* and 
was intended, merely to the terms 
which such a man would employ 
his admission. This 
would be cured by distributing the 
Clauses thus: 

‘‘ If an honest man were per- 
mitted to approach a king, in 
these circumstances, It wou! d be a 
curious speculat ion to consider in 
what terms he would address his 
sovereign. o 

“ Let it be im: igined, no matt 
how improbable, that the first ore- 
judice against his character is re- 
moved—that the c: 
culties of an audience are 
mounted—that he feels Aims. Yf ani- 
mated by the purest and most honour- 
able affection to his king and coun- 
try—and that the great person w hom 
he adc ion ses has spilt CN0us rh to bid 
him speak freely » and understanding 
enough to listen to him with atten- 
tion.” 

Much fault cannot be found with 
this sentence ; vhile, at the same 
time, there is nothing remarkable for 
force and beauty to ‘be found in it. 

The phrases “no matter how 
improbable” —* first prejudice”— 
* ceremonious difficulties,’ do not 
entitle themselves to our full, im- 
mediate, and unmixed approbation. 
"The { 


ana 


after defect 


77 
} emonlous dith- 


SuUr= 


first a ppears somewhat careless 
colloquial; the second imper- 
Pee . ‘ 

fecty COHVeYys 
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' ? . 
iné autwors Intaile 


1e United States. 12 


NCES, 15 tne 


oo ae 


2 
ing; and the congruity of the third 
5 liable to ques tion. 


‘¢ Most honourable,”’ Is trite and 


vague, and necdiessiy protracts a 
sete sind abla 1s uitiec leatly lous ve 
Al fection fo itis king oe Ss ] latrete 


‘tL. We 
an 


- 
der: tana p 


** affection 
1 66 


always say 


66 Spirit enough, and “uns 


enough,” are languid 
and inexpressive. 

The concluding sentence is liable 
to no objection: * Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of foriis, 
he wot ud deliver his sentiments with 
dignity and firmness, but not with- 
out respect.” 

I shall her conclude my remarks 
with stale ng the honesty of my 
intentions ia paki them. I shail 
not any 


inference, with re- 
of this 


and hasty 


1 

aQraw 
} ° 

Mera Wcril 


- } Dee sine ai 
writer, from the briel 
! 
I 


survey which has been taken of a 
few passages. Though none of the 


performances Junius afford me 
the deh and en- 
ergy ol idapted to at- 
ford, Iai n  deotble that this may 
proceed from my preierence to 
other models; and that this prefer- 
ence may have arisen, in some sort, 
imperceptibly and casually, and not 
be founded on essential or demon- 
strable differences. Crito. 
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Population of the United States. 
To the Edi for ¢ 


SIR, 


HE period has nearly arrived 
when a new census of the 


people of the United States will be 
taken. This census, by enabling us 
to reason froin authentic data, will 
put itin our power Co ascertain the 
rate of our progress In popt ulation. 
We shall then discover in what pe- 
riod our numbers are doubled, and 
may predict the future condition 
of our country with tolerable cer- 
tain Vv. 

Meanwhile, it may not be unac- 
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ceptable to some ol your readers, 
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to state, in a distinét and compre- 
hensive manner, the results of tl 
last enumeration. ‘They wili thus 
have at hand, an object wherewith 
to compare the pa rticulars the 
future census, and be saved the 
trouble of computing and arranging 
for themselves. “Tiiese statements 
will likewise tend to familiarize uob- 


the 


O f 


jects of science; of which, few, to 
their disgrace be it spoken, have 
any accurate knowledge. 

The -erand division of the United 
States Is into two paris. The first is 
that which hes on the Atlantic 
ocean, and among those streanis 
which flow into it. Lhe second is 


1. Massachusetts, including the dep 
ant district ol Maine, contains 
2. Connecticut - + - = = 
3. New-Hampshire - - = - 
4. Vermont - - = © = - 
Rhode-Island - - - «= -= 


S- 

Ihe total populati 

five States is, thereiorc, - 

ec cnr 

The popt lation of Ma: 

1s very near one haif of the popula- 
tion of the whole five. 

Its effective strength and military 


ion and area of 


sachusetts 


sarce, is greater than an half, incon- 
sequence of its own compact situ- 


tne s position 
aim avi 
and slenc der pt Opul 


atior My and ol Cattered 


The area of Massachusetts and 
Maine, is equal to that of South- 
Britain. Maine is equal in extent 
to the kingdom of England, and 
Massachusetts to the princit ality of 
Wales; but the popt ulation of the 


Jatter is, to that of the former, near- 
ly as three to one. 


The middle States consist of 


Population of the United States. 


ion adjacent to the Lakes 
the Mississippi. “he first 
is, for the most part, Re, that 
is, parcelled out among individuals, 
and distributed into different § 
The second ts a wilderness, e1 
wholly or inhabited 
wiid beasts and by Indians. 
The first was divided, in 1799, 
among fifteen States. A three-told 
division is commonly made of these 
into Eastern, comprehended under 
the name of New-England, Middle 


the 
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and Southern. 

oh ) my . . XT y 

The Rastern, or N ew-England 
States, with their population aud 


area, are as loilows: 














No. to No. of | Area in 
r.s.m. people. s.m. 
t 
end- | -———-- | ———_- 
rs 480,0c0 | 46,000 
? 45 240,000 5,000 
- 1S 140,000 9,500 
- oe 85,000 | 10,000 
. A7s | 70,000 1,500 
these | -———- {| ——___—- | - — 
- - 14 1,015,000 | 72,000 





It; 
country 15 as thinly peopled as the 
le portt ons of 


ppears that this portion of our 
least populous and ferti 
iurope, Norih-Russia and Sweden; 
their population being proportion- 
ably ain ti to fourteen to 
one square mile. Conneéticut and 
Rhode-Island are, proportionably, 
as populou sas Hungary and Poland. 

ye O Make Ne W- En gland as popus- 
lous as France, we must increase 

present numbers fifteen-fold; 

that is, instead of one million, as in 
1790, this area should sustain hiteen 


i’ t lve 


millions of inhabitants. 


| No.to| No.of | Areain 
is.m.| people | 3. m. 
a Ss 
pa 
- | 7 | 342,000 | 45,009 
t a4 | , rc . | 4 
= at } 4 gy VMVY 
|} 10 | 435,000 | 
‘ 7 
j } } 
| | 
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The population of the five mid- 
dle States to the five New-England, 
is as eleven to He wiierea 
the area of the former is greater by 
an half than that of the latter. 

Phey produc e of men, fit to bear 
arms and to ce NSTIEULE in etfective 
military force, about the same num- 
ber. 

Maryland is most populous 5 In 
pro ag nn tO lisextent, and New- 
York tp ast. 


Mary} land and Delaware are pro- 


The southern States are - 


Virginla - 2+ 2+ « =» 


x 


I 

2. Noith-Carolina - - -« 
3. South-Carolina - «- -« 
4. Georgia - - - + = 


Total, area and population, - - 
> I y 


This portion of territory hence 
appears to be more populous, on 
the whole, than either of the former; 
but less popul proportionably o 
its extent, by more than one half, 
than the middle States, and by nearly 
two thirds, than Eapir England. 

The countr may be 
called the eastern or atlantic portion 
of the United States, are those wa- 
tered almost wholly by the streams 
that fall into the ocean, and whose 
eastern boundary Is the sea. 

The western portion is_ that 
which is bordered by the northern 
lakes, westward by the Mississippi, 
and sout hward by the Gulph of 
Mexico, and is watered by streams 


whic 1 


| that fail into each of these respec- 


tively. 


Of the vast extent of Georgia, 


fnot more than one tenth, or fifteen 


Popi ulation of the 6, ited § fates. 





























15 
portionably as populous as Spain 
While New-York 
Finland and Crim 
progress since 1799, 
ceeded that of any 


, ee 
and i ortugal, 


. : 
iS as desolate as 


The whole, to possess a po- 
pulation proportioned to France, 
must have its numbers multiplied 
eighteen or twenty-fold; that is, it 
must contain twenty 


people. 











No. to! No. of Area in 
I s.m. people s. m. 
103 750,000 72,000 
11 390,000 34,000 
125 250,000 20,000 
53 82,000 | 15,000 
10 1,472,000 | 139,000 








thousand square miles, and includ- 
ing the spaces bounded by therivers 
St. Mary, and Savannah, and the 
ocean, may properly be said to be 
inhabited by European colonists. 
The rest 1s either desolate or occu- 
pied by savages. The present jue 
risdi€tion of the Stat Bes nominally 
extends to the Mississippi, i, but these 
vast eg are, in reality, the 
property of the Chacktaws, Chik- 
saws, Musc eee WC reeks. As 
soon as they are peopled by whites, 
they will, no doubt, constitute a 
new State. Ina political as well 
as geog be eames view, therefore, 
they nay be ranked with the western 
division of the er npire. 
This portion may be subdivided 
into the portions north-westward 
and southward of Ohio, the greatest 


eastern branch of the Mississippi. 























No. to | No. of | Area in 

: Is.m. | people. Ss. m. 
|The North-Western Territory - - - - 8,000 | 411,000 
fe ry ° ma . : 
South-Western Territory, including 
ps Kentucky - - + - + - = - t} *t,000 | 50,000 
 Tenessee and Western Georgia - = - - 80,000 | 185,00: > 

! 163,000 ! 646,000 
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The comparative extent and population of the two divisions of our 


country, will be as follows: 


Northern, 
The Eastern States, viz. < Middle, 
Southern, 


Western Territory - - - - = 


ea ae oe 


Account of Births and Deaths in cer- 
tain Distriéts of Russia. 


Zothe Editor of the Month ly Ma AZINE» 


SIR, 

HE following facts, derived 
% ag from sources accessible to 
few persons in this country, may 
be useful to vour speculative and 
scientific readers. ‘T hey are taken 


Year. DistriG. Births. 
1774 Novogorod, 25,733 
1775 279400 
1777 15,168 
1779 16,466 
1776 Twer. 14,383 
1777 16,235 
779 Pleskoro. 11,086 
170¢ Moscow 2,82¢ 
/ 3 . ates 2 5 
1770 $2,506 
~~ ) _— 
I 4/5 ‘ 88,7 / 
1784 City of Petersburg. 6,052 
1793 6,690 
1794 6,750 


The very great salubrity of the 
climate of Ru ssla, 1S evident from 
the examples of longevity, which 
are more numerous in that country 
than anv other. In 1793, among 
the number of deaths in the diocese 
of Kostroma, there were reckoned 
one of one hundred years, one of 
one hundred and one, one of one 
hundred and ten, and one of one 
hundred and twenty. In that of 
Nissegorod, were nineteen of one 
hundred vears, one of one hundred 
and one, two of one hundred and 
two, one of one hundred and six, 























14. [,015,000 | 72,000 

Il 1,239,009 | IT10,000 

10 154.72,000 | 139,000 

—_ —- + —S-Ssd— -———— ! -_- _— —_—_ -_--eo 
115 3,727,000 | 321,000 

- 4 163,000 | 446,000 
- 4 8g0,000 | 907,000 
from a work written by W. C. 


Friebe, a member of the iree-ceco- 
— society at Petersburgh, in 

797° It appears, that in no saad 
es do the number of births so! 
exceed the number of deaths, as in 
Russia, or in that part of the em- 
pire called Great- Russia. 
lowing table will shew the excess of 
births in several districts: 


Deaths. Excess of Births. 
13,693 12,040 
12,530 14,570 

73937 79304 
72254 Qe! 52 
6,496 750 te) 7 
6,932 91303 
5,016 6,07 

44,745 38,079 
42,507 39,939 
56,862 31,916 

55244 808 
4,185 25505 
4,015 25755 


one of one hundred and eight, two 
of one hundred and ten, and two of 


one hundred and twenty. In that 
of Riaesan, there were eighteen 


were above their one hun- 
dredth year; in Rostou, eight of 
one hundred years; in Wietka, 
twenty opt of one hundred years, 
three of one hundred and two, one 
of one 5 deine and four, two of 
one hundred and eight, and one of 
one hundred and ten. In 1793, a 
woman died at Petersburgh aged 
one hundred a nd twenty-five years. 
‘ population of these 
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Account of 


prov inces, and the consequent pre- 
valence of forest and marsh in the 
surface of the country, would lead 
one to a very different conclusion. 
It must be noted, however, that 
jCostroma, Nissegorod, and Wiet- 
ca, are districts on the upper 
branches of the Wolga, higher and 
more irregular than the southern 
regions, an nd lying under the fifty- 
seventh degree of latitude. Cold, 
to a certain degree, Is oe parent of 
salubrity. The pool, « the bog, 
are deprived of all their ined tilential 
influence, when incrusted with ice, 
or mantled withsnow. North-Rus- 
sia knows little but the keen and 
wholesome blasts of winter. T. 


- ilar —— - 


Account of a Fire Engine invented by 
M. BAADER, D: ‘rector of Ma- 
chines at Munich, in Bavaria. 

Y this ingenious machine, wa- 
ter is drawn from a canal, 
river, &C. an id is thrown by two or 
three orifices at t once, to the nen rht 
of sevent ty-hive or eighty feet above 
the orifice, and is consequently 
ad lapted for the extinguishment of 
fire in two or three places. The 
quantity of water which this engine 
spre ads each minute, is twenty-six 
cubic Bavarian feet. This machine 
has a further advantage, in being 
easy to transport from one place to 
another. It is easily drawn, with 
all its apparatus, by two horses; 
and, placed upon hi; gh wheels, may 
be easily c: arried into the country. 
If there is not a canal or river at 
hand, it may be supplied with wa- 
ter brought in large casks, which 
is drawn up by the : abeer bent fife; 
which is an inestimable advantage 
when it 1s necessary to use the en- 
gine in very narrow streets, which 
do not permit more persons to ap- 
proach than are necessary to work 
the machine. 1t will likewise dis- 
engage itself from the mud which 
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would embarrass its movements, as 
it often happens in other engines. 
What is more remarkable is, that 
by means of dose made of hemp, 
and fastened together to the frowe°9 
of fifteen hundred feet if ne essary, 
and communicating wich 2 a canal, 
river, &c. this engine can furnish 
sufticient water to three or four large 
engines of the common kind, so as 
to keep them constantly at work 
and which would, otherwise, have 
required to supply a ealicieet quan- 
tity of water, forty horses constantly 


moving at a gallop. Es 
ak 


MeEmMorRsofSTEPHEN CALVERT. 
[Continued from p. 434 of vol. i.] 


ATE in the evening I visited 

mycousin. [found her alone. 
Her friend had retired to her cham- 
ber earlier than usual, and left her 
to pursue her. reveries without in- 
terruption. She was sitting, wit! 
a paper open in her lap, her arms 
folded, and her eyes moist with 
tears. 

She endeavoured to assume a 
cheerful air at my approach, but her 
sadness was imperfectly concealed. 
My curiosity was naturally excited 
by these appearances. On ques- 
tioning her as to the cause of her 
apparent discomposure, she gave 
me the letter. 

“ From your mother, 
‘“¢ | have just received ie 
read it.’’ 

I accordingly perused it, hastily. 
It was a copious epistle , written in 
answer to one received from my 
cousin, in which the reasons of her 
treatment of me had been explained. 
It was diétated by maternal candour 
and atteétion. My COUSIN Was ap- 
plauded for her fortitude, the sacri- 
fice of inclination to reason. She 
was exhorted to continue under the 
guidance of the same principle, and 
was gently chidden for laying stress 
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said she. 
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in questions so immediately per- 
taining to her own happiness and 
duty, on the assertion or authority 
of others. This rebuke related not 
to my cousin’s deference to the 
councils of Sydney, but merely to 
her appeal to my mother’s wishes 

and her declarati ion that my mother’s 
reason or will should be the rule of 
her conduct. ‘This submission was 
earnestly “aed. She was ex- 
horted to act with single views to 
her own felicity, th t being the 
object of supreme regard to ed 
nother, an id that being incompati- 
ble with wedlock contracted with 
out the utmost ey Be 9 of 


choice, and the entire acquiescence 
of the u understanding, 


She then proceeded to state her 
reasons for dissenting from Louisa. 
She dwelt upon the flexibility and 
ductility of the youthful character, 
how much it depends upon the in- 
cidents befalling it, and how deli- 
cate those contingencies are by 
which the ultimate rank and con- 
dition of men are governed. 

She acknowledged that her son’s 
principles were yet unformed, but 
she believed his biases and propen- 
sities to be good, and that no cir- 
cumstance could be imagined more 
favourable to the growth and sta- 
bility of my virtue, than marriage 
with oneof m y cousin’s exce sllence. 

She had not failed to study my 
character. She trembled on per- 
ceiving my susceptibility of new 
impressions. Her zeal for my wel- 
fare had made her anxious to screen 
me from the contagion of bad ex- 
ample e; to avert all temptations in- 
cident to my age; to the possession 
of )pulence and to freedom from 
restraint. She had eg de- 
precated my voyage to Europe, 
where my appetites would be pro- 
voked, and my prejudices fostered 
in that sphere of nobility and lux- 
ury in which my birth could in- 
evitably 
nly anchor of my felicity and her’s, 


o- 


niac The TT a 
place nN 1. i ric surest and 


was marriage with a virtuous wos 

nan, together with abode in my 
native country, and conformity to 
its simplicity and rectitude of man- 
ners. One of these advantages she 
knew connected 
with another. Nothin ¢ but success 
with my cousin, would prevent my 
departure. This event was more 


Satta on me Lee ae eas ael e 4 
Irreconcliavdie Wicil het 


was inseparal bly 


maternal 
feclings than any other, but she 
trusted that her fortitude was not 
unequal to the trial. 

These considerations were urged 
with pathetical simplicity, and witha 
candour which insured their success. 
Having finished the perusal, and 
laid down the paper, I said, ** And 
what effect tias this letter produced.” 

*¢ You may easily guess at its ef- 
fect. It has plunged me into per- 
plexity and grief. 1 cannot endure 
to offend your mother and mine. 
That, indeed, [ need not dread. 
Siie Knows the goodness of my mo- 
tives, and wiil pardon me; but f 
cannot endure to make her unhap- 
py, or even to put her happiness to 
hazard. Your voyage is dreaded 
no less by me than by her. As her 
reason and her love are equally 
averse to it, so are mine. Should 
you persist in this resolution, I shall 
notcondemn you. “ihe impetuosi- 
ty of your fee lings makes you un- 
happy in the sight of that good 
which, in your apprehen sion, is 
unreason: ibly withholden trom you. 
You want to fly from sorrow and 
to put an end to fruitless hopes, by 
flying from your country and from 
me. You descry no danger in your 
path, and are therefore fearless and 
rash. I imagine that I see those 
that your youth will nos 
but am unable to 


dangers, 
escape oon 
communicate my ieelings to vou, 

ind to reconcile you to the practi ce 
of a salutary self-denial. Should 
you go, according to your late inti- 
mations, should any evil befal you 
11 your way, or should our fears 
realized, what 


for your integrity be 
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will be your mother’s anguish? 
What will be mine? I see, too 
clearly, that life would be insup- 
portable.” These words were at 
companied with flowing tears, and 
every muscle of her face swelled 
with grief. 


My nature could not make me 


insensible to these tokens phd gene- 
rous and disinterested aff fection. 
Their tendency had hitherto been 
thwarted by those excruciating re- 
grets, Ww hich these very tokens, by 
addi ling new strength to my passion, 
were adapted to “produce. Those 
fears for m y safety, those proofs of 
her virtue and her love, gave new 
edge to my desire, and made her 
conduét, respecting me, appear still 
more to argue infatuation and sg A 
The difficulty of embracin her 
conditions, of acquiescing in sevely 
amicable intercourse, and my resi 
tion to end the fruitless contest by 
eternal s separation, were augment ted 
in proportion to her aversion to my 
voyage. J likewise was careful to 
‘remember that this ground might 

sure my victory, a es that 
marriage would be chosen by her 
in preference to absence. 

The last opinion was enforced 
by the circumstances of our present 
interview. It was plain, that by 
assailing her constancy in this fail- 
ing moment, I should triumph over 
her scruples; but the late occur- 
rences had secretly modified and 
given new direction to my thoughts. 
vf abode in America was no 
longer a source © anne atisfied crav- 
ing nd despondency. My visions 

rf hay ppiness were no longe r colleét- 
€ d round tl ils I could now 
en ndure to think of my cousin asa 

er or air lend, and to exchange 
commbenies with her without the 
oe on of resentment men of F snap 
lous Agreeably to this change of 
ent iments, J now said to her: 

“J designed, on this visit, to 
leave with you my last farewell. I 
subduing your scru- 


yu 


} 
in 


_ int. 


+ 
‘ 1m hopel iCdSo Ol 
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ples, which my heart and my rea- 
son condemn as injurious to your- 
self and to me. I have, therefore, 
made every suitable preparation for 
my voy: Ages my clothes are packed, 
my trunks prepare d, and my passage 
bespoken . The ship lies at New- 
castle, ready to profit by the next 
fa vourable W ind, and I designed to 
have reached the ship this evening.” 

My companion turned pale, ber 
limbs tren bled, and she seemed 
ready to swoon. This weakness 
was counteracéted by a powerful ef- 
fort, and she continued, with ap- 
parent composure, to listen. 

66 This resolution,” continued IT, 
“ will not create surprise; will not 
be wondered at; will not be con- 
demned by you. It is true, that 1 
have no fears for my integrity. I 
see not more numerous or more 
powerful temptations in that scene 
than in this on the contrary, my 
abode in Europe would make me 
happier and wiser. My own in- 
terest, separately considered, would 
be in every respect promoted by it; 
but I cannot, and ought not, to 
have an interest separate from my 
mother’s and from your’s. My re- 


solution, ardent and strenuous as it 
was, Is now Changed. I will not 
go.” 


This unexpected and abrupt con- 
clusion excited in my friend as 
much surpri se as joy. She looked 
at me with an air of doubt; 
‘© What!” said she, hesitating--- 
is this changer” 


‘6 Are there not suflicient motives 


1 
‘how 


for it? Is not the sacrifice of my 
inclination, in this point, fully due 
to my mother and to yourself: ?” 


“ Alas! there is nothing due to 
me. My scruples appear to you 


roundiess and absurd. 


g My con- 
dua argues, in your opinion, an 
heart callous, and cold, aud indif- 
jerciit to 3 vy our weisare. With such 
sentiments, and such is my unfor- 
tunate condition, that my ct ynduct 
cannot fail to give birth to such 
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sentiments, you cannot conceive 
any sacrifice due to me.” 

“You have a very contemptuous 
opinion of my understanding and 
my heart. Hitherto I have deserved 
that opinion, but not now. =I still 
deplore the error into which a 
phantastic prudence and an unwise 
counsellor have led you, and would 
willingly root it out. To do this, 
I have tried in vain; and I now 
give up my scheme in despair: but 
Iam no lon ger blind to the puriiy 
of your motives; [acknowledge and 
revere them, though I owe to them 
my misery.” 

At these words, a serene pleasure 
lighted up those eyes which had, 
jor a long time past, betokened 
nothing but melancholy. And 
is it so, mv beloved { friend? Now, 
indeed, sliall I find my resolution 
in danger of yielding. I have 
grieved at perceiving your injustice 
towards me; for, not to have seen 
the goodness of my intentions from 
the beginning, was to be guilty of 
injustice. My affection has, in some 
degree, been lessened with my es- 
teem; but this precious acknow- 
ledgment | has restored you to your 
former dignity, to your first place 
In my affections, and has made me 
happier than words can express. 

‘¢ But you kuow my wishes with 
regardto you. ‘They are not limit- 
ed to merely vour staying among 
us. There are other conditions 
which, perhaps, (I am inclined to 
hope every thing trom your mag- 
nanimity ) perhaps you will consent 
to, and consent to cheerfully.” 

«¢ Let me know them.” 

* Do not you know them? You 
must give me very much of your 
society. J must see you and hear 
from you continually; there must 
be no limits to your confidence; 
but, for some years to come—— 
Recoliect your youth, your unform- 
ed sentiments, your mutable affec- 
tions; the influence of time, and 
observation, and experience to new- 


mould the character: for some 
years to come, you must be only— 
miy friend,” 

‘¢ | do not mean,”’ said I, after a 
pause, *“*to make an incomplete 
and partial sacrifice. What you 
wish, I will be.” 

This promise was accepted with 
eagerness and gratitude. She gave 
a thousand artless proots of her joy, 
her re y and her confidence 
in my integrity. The feelings 
which this deportment excited in 
me were far from joyous or tran- 
quil. I could not but retleé on 
the causes of this change in my re- 
solutions. J saw that I deserved 
not the eulogies and thanks of my 
cousin; that she ascribed mag- 
lanimity to me to which I was 
a stranger; that the present state of 
my thoughts demonstrated the wis- 
dom of her conduét, since they 
proved me to be as capricious, 
fickle, and prejudiced, as her friend 
had represented it as possible for 
me to become. 

But while her praises inspired 
me with nothing but humiliation 
and compunétion, my false shame 
hindered me from confessing the 
true state of my feelings, and un- 
veiling the genuine motives of my 
actions. J betook myself to search- 
ing for apologies and arguments in 

avour of my dissimulation. I en- 
deavoured to pe rsuade myself that 
concealment was but justice to m ly 
cousin, whom the disclosure of my 
thoughts would render needlessly 


unhappy, and whose estimate of 


human conduét was superfluously 
rigid. I flattered myself that time 
would speedily determine my des- 
tiny with regard to Miss Neville; 
that if my love for her was frus- 
trated or unmatured, it was equit- 
able, on the whole, to conceal trom 
ny cousin that it ever existed; but 
that, if 1t were conduéted to a pros- 
perous issue, it might be disclosed 
without injury or difhculty. I 
should be without guilt in the eyes 
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of my cousin, since she had volun- 
tarily loosened the bonds of our be- 
trothment, and had denied me the 
name, privileges, and expectations 
ot a lover. 

These sophistries quieted, for a 
time, my self-upbraidings; but they 
were sure to be awakened anew, 
and every proof of her affection and 


confidence in me was a sting, 
goading into new sensibility my 
slumbering conscience. “The anx- 


iety and fluctuation that hencearose, 
were to be stifled and stilled by new 
arguments and subtleties, whose in- 
fluence was, in like manner, merely 
temporary. This disquiet did not 
escape the piercing eye of my 
friend. Being void of suspicion, 
she was inclined to impute these 
appearances to my hopes, respecting 
herself, assuming occastonal do- 
minion. When her demeanour 
was most affectionate, tender, and 
confiding, my compunétions were 
always most acute, and the discom- 
posure of my thoughts most ap- 
parent. It was at such times that, 
had my conduét been truly disin- 
terested, those regrets which her 
candour ascribed to me, would na- 
turally have arisen and acquired 
new strength; and thus was she 
unavoidably confirmed in her error. 
he emotions which, on these 
occasions, her looks — were 
of a very ‘complex and mi) xed kind. 
Those tokens of unhappiness in me, 
conjoined with the cause whence 
she imagined it to flow, and with 
that magnanimity which enabled 
me to withhold all crimination and 
complaint, and, in a short time, to 
regain my usual composure, excited 
her admiration, her pity, and her 
love. Her ingenueus manners al- 
ways betrayed the sentiments of her 
heart; but sometimes she expressed 
these sentiments in words, and em- 
ployed terms which, while they 
were designed to fortify my resolu- 
tion and restore my ‘tranquillit Vy 
only gave new edge to my remorse, 
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and rendered my self-condemna- 
tions more bitter. 

Every day made the disclosure of 
the truth more difficult, for every 
day added to the number of my ar- 
tifices and subterfuges; and, by in- 
creasing my guilt, augmented the 
humiliation of confession. I saw 
the nature of her error, but could 
not rectify it without unlimited 
disclosure. 1 was frequently com- 
pelled to answer her interrogatories, 
or comment on her reniarks. [ was 
frequently denied the middle and 
equivocal path of silence, and was 
obliged to countenance her error, 
not only by ambiguous looks, but 
by false assertions. She did not 
allow me to pass over my interviews 
with Clelia Neville in silence; but 
having rendered to me, at each 
meeting, a full account of her own 
transactions, she always proceeded 
to demand from me a similar ac- 
count of the disposal of my time. 
I foresaw the consequences 04 even 
mentioning the name of Clelia Ne- 
ville. Curiosity would immedi- 
ately exert itself to know her cha- 
racter, her situation, the circum- 
stances leading to our acquaintance, 
and accompanying every interview, 
Surprise and suspicion would be 
awakened by the concealment which 
I nad hitherto practised. Painful, 
elaborate, and, perhaps, ineffica- 
cious artifices and fictions must be, 
thenceforth, employed to divert or 
elude her conjectures. She would 
immediately procure an introduc- 
tion to the stranger, and that union 
of sagacity and frankness which 
she so eminently possessed, would 
speedily unravel the maze. Wholly 
to suppress her name, tl ierefore, 
and to pretend a different employ- 
ment of those hours that were de- 
voted to her, were unavoidable. 
This task was rendered less dificult 
by the removal of Mrs. Wallace’s 
family toa villa, at a small distance 
from the city. At this season, it 
being midsummer, they maintained 
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as little intercourse with the town 
and its ink iabitant y nif ong end, and 
were seldom visited by thosé who 
could molest their benign repose by 
tales of siander. Sydn y’s engage- 
ments 


D> & 
abroad. 


contend to detain him 


Meanwhile, my first visit to Miss 
Neville was followed by many 
succeeding ones. Tire j 
was paid agreeably to her invitation. 
‘This passed away without pro- 
ducing any new impression. Ge- 
nerai topic SOF Mot ihity or literature 
were discussed with complacency 
and eloquence, and the admiration 
at first excited by her talents, was 
no wise diminished. 

The interval between this and a 
interview was occupied 
My lead 


succeeding 
by one set of ideas. 
pondered incessantly upon her fea- 
tures, accents, and words. TFlaving 


bet n reviewed and dismisse d, they 


‘ mart Dn cheese ast es7 Oe statin dl aie 
returned anoh, ana were once more 
miced mm and riftinized All 
Liitisec ul Oi) and SCrutll mé2ctle il 


other occupations were tedious and 
impertinent. I lay upon my bed, 
or strolled in the fields, beset and 
haunted by this imag¢ 
tonight. J looked forward to the 
hour when decorum would permi it 
me to go to her house with impa- 
tience, and with a thousand per- 
plexities and misgivings as to the 
seasonableness of my vis These 
perplexities were always y wlepelied 
by the manner in which I was re- 
ceived. It was always with the 
blushes of agreeable surprise, and 
the smiles of a fervent welcome 

‘he hour thus devoted, was  ge- 
nerally in the *, I insensi- 
bly pre rerre d its frie ndly obs urity 
to the 


from morning 


- evening. 


earisui eve of da y. At this 
time, I hoy ed to fi d her _ dis- 
enoaced irom social and do 


occupations than at others. 


respect, | quickly found that 
hours were nearly alike Sie had 
no if} e€ Coin eiere of her own 
e, no unceremo! nd familiar 
Visitants. one enjoved tne protec- 


tion of a few resnectable families 
relatives or friends of Mrs. Keith, 
and as much ot the: 


cnose to exact ; but there being 


> a eee « | 
I SO 1€ 4" as Si 


much dissimulitude in age, taste, 
aud especialiy in religious opinions, 
between them, the intercourse was 
rare and brief. At this time, like- 
wise, two of these families with 
whom she had been most intimate- 
ly connected, had withdrawn from 
the city’s sultry precinéts to the 
country. 


She was almost con tantly alone. 
She chid me for adhering to the fur- 
mality of bedehiie it the door, 


which I, thenceforth, omitted; and, 
entering Bape without ceremony, 
found her s ated in a garb of ele- 
gant negtigence, either in her draw- 
ing roon iy OF, i the eae permitted, 
1 the summer-house, placed at the 
arther end of an extensive garden. 


& 
This mn building was em- 


D> hs ba 


bowered by a vine, originally 
b roug' nt oa n the Cana aries, whose 


purple clusters were plucked by he 
waiting maid, and presented to us 
onachina plate, accompanied with 
nectarines or peaches, pocane In 
the saine ¢ rarde It. and with lemonac 

or sherbet. Except at these times, 
‘iews were wholly unmo- 
lested by the presence or the fear of 
intruders. 

You must permit me to dwell 
somewhat longer on the incidents of 
that period. I now look back up- 
on them as on the tissue of some 
golden dream. Their bewitching 
influence on my juvenile feelings, 
was entorced by their novelty, by 
the suddenness and abruptness with 
which they succeeded to the homely 
enjoyments and clownish ocx upa- 
tions | of hes: revious years, and by 
their eement with those fidtions 
of fats with which a romantic 
education had made me enamoured, 
and which I had pursued with an 
utter hopelessness of their ever 
being realized. Were it not for 
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that endiess series of disasters and 
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calamities that originated here, I 
should be disposed to confound the 
circumstances of these interviews 
with those of the dreams which 
haunted my seclusion at Burlington. 
There was, indeed, nothing want- 
ing to complete the enchantments 
of that scene. All the refinements 
of a polished e SuCARION 1, the luxu- 
riances of youth, and the att ractions 
of bi yeaUty, were pé ossessed by my 
friend; but she joimed music to her 
elocution, Anis taste to her know- 
ledge. Her favourite instrument 
was a Viol d’Amour, from which 
she extracted the most soothing and 
voluptuous tones, aud to which she 
was wont to add a voice of bound- 
less compass and inimitable flexi- 
bility. “hese filled up the intervals 
of conversation, and spread such a 
hue of fanciful delight and romantic 
dignity over the accompanying cir- 
cumstances of moonlight, solitude, 
a garden, and a bower, that they 
can never be remembered without 
tremulous emotions of wonder and 
pleasure. 

In the course of our interviews, 
[I was naturally inquisitive as to the 
genuine condition of Miss Neville. 
I was anxious, likewise, for the es- 
tablishment of confidence between 
us. I wanted to know every thing 
concerning herself, and was not 
unwilling to impart, in my turn, 
most of the particulars of my own 
history. My notions of politeness 
hindered me from accomplishing 
either of these ends by simple and 
direct means, by bluntly i inquiring 
into her history, and unceremoni- 
ously unfolding my own. I con- 
ceived that some curlosity was ne- 
cessary to be betrayed on her part, 
before I could justly be explicit. 
Some opening or invitation, either 
tacit or expressed, which might 
gracefully lead to questioning on 
one hand, or confession on the 
other. 

These invitations or openings 
never occurred. J frequently in- 
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troduced sucht age s as were favour- 
able to my purposes. I taiked of 
Europe and iritalb, of emigration 
to America, of the motives which 
usually lead to emi; cration. I ima- 
gined and related tiie adventures of 
emigrants, and painted innumera- 
ble motives wltoh were possible 
to incite to emigration. I made 
these imaginary circumstances ap- 
proach more or less to a resem- 
blance with her own, or what I 
guessed to be herown. Her own 
sex, age, single state, her relation- 
ship to Mrs. Keith, and such inci- 
cents as the talkative shop-keeper 
had communicat ota: 4 were adroitly 
interwoven with my narrat ive, and 
the effect of these resemblances on 
her countenance and demeanour 
diligently noticed, 

All these ingenjoys stratagems 
were uscless. They served no pur- 
pose but to diffuse over my com- 
panion an air of thoughtfulness and 

\ ] believed that I saw 
in her features, the workings of her 
mind. I saw her busy at one time 
in reviewing her past condition; I 
marked that she shrunk from the 
remembrance with aversion and 
grief, or with sundry tokens of em- 
ba irrassment and trepidation; that 
she solicitously started other topicss 
and that ease and cheerfulness re- 
turned merely in pro p' yrtion as we 
lost ourselves in general and literary 
pe ths lation. 

These appearances, while they 
fled ati contrivances and slack- 
ened my efforts, gave new edge to 
my curiosity. Every resolution 
which I formed in solitude, to 
trample S -upos in forms, was defeated 
by my awkwardness and difhdence, 
and (4 te unseasona 
hose scruples which forbade me to 
extort from another what that other 
was apparently unwilling to come 
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that there was want of dignity in 
discussing the particulars “of our 
household and our revenue, or in 
anticipating curiosity by dwelling 
on one’s birth and parentage. if 
was aware that the mention of my 
mother and my cousin might lead 
to expectations or requests of being 
introduced to them, or to surmises 
and conclusions respecting the con- 
dition of my heart, unfavourable to 
the end which I proposed i in culti- 

vating her society. I was studious 
to describe myself as one standing, 
in a considerable degree, alone; as 
having few or no conneétions i in my 
present situation; as having lately 
arrived; and as being merely a sO- 
journer ‘and guest in the city where 
I dwelt. I endeavoured, particu- 
Jarly, to inspire the belief that my 
hand and my heart were unappro- 
priated by any foreign or previous 
engagement; and my y manners tend- 
ed to evince a state of mind, if not 
actually enamoured of herself, yet 
unfortified against, and liable to 
such impressions. 

One motive of curiousity, in rela- 
tion to herself, was weakened by 
her manners. It was obvious to 
suspect or imagine obstacles to the 
success of my views, arising from 
her former or aétua! situation. This 
suspicion was quickly removed by 
a kindness in her manners, that ap- 
proached, at certain seasons, to 
tenderness; by glowing hues and 
downcast eyes, w vhen certain topics 
were discussed, and certain situa- 
tions experienced; by a yielding 
sensibility, which made tones and 
glances more eloquent and more 
expressive than any words. 

On these occasions, intelligence 
between hearts is communicated 
long before the proffer and formal 
acceptance of vows; verbal con- 
fessions are, indeed, necessary to 
our happiness, but merely to dissi- 
pate that uncertainty cre ated by the 
magnitude of the good which is 
sought. By augmeuting our de- 
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sire, it enhances our anxiety, im- 
yatience, and doubt. 

To this crisis, however, which 
my impetuosity continually brought 
near, my dithdences made it long 
before my aétual arrival. An hait 
score times have I gone to her with 
a full resolution to explain my feel- 
ings; but the nearer I approached 
the eventtul moment; the more sig 
nificant and more nearly bordering 
on sincerity was the topic of our 
conversation; the more commo- 
dious, protracted, and conscious 
were the pauses of our general dis- 
course; the more turbulent were 
my sensations, and the more in- 
vincible my incapacity to speak. 
There was, at those times, a physi- 
cal obstruction to speech; my ut- 
terance was palsied, and, to articu- 
late a syllable, was no less j inipOssi- 
ble than to lift a mill-stone. To 
lay my hand on her’s, though al- 
most courted to do so, was uo less 
impracticable. ‘The will wasstrong, 
but its command over my muscles, 
whencesoever it arose, was annihi- 
lated. 

It was impossible for things to 
remain long in this state. Feverish 
circulation, ardent musing, inces- 
sant watchtulness, and repeated dis- 
appolutments, were rapidiy injuri- 
ous to my health. My vivacity in 
Clelia’s presence, the earnestness of 
my discourse, was sensibly dimi- 
nished. Her company was sought 
with more fondness thanever; but 
I grew despondent, museful, prone 
to silence, and inquietude was deep- 
ly written on my cheek. 

These tokens did not escape her 

notice. They were not fully un- 
derstoud by her, but they added 
new pathos to her features, and 
tenderness to her accents, and they 
finaily produced these measures on 
her side, without which my silence 
would never have been broken. 

The coustitution of man is coms 
pounded and modified with endless 
The wisest and soberest 
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of human beings is, in some re- 
spects, a madman; that ts, he acts 
against his better reason, and his 
feet stand still, or go south, when 
every motive is busy in impelling 
him north. He cannot infer from 
his conduét, on one occasion, how. 
he shall act when the same or a 
similar occasion hereafter occurs. 
It is vulgarly imagined, and perhaps 
truly, that the sexes are eternally 
distinguished by their conduét when 
under the influence of love; that 
nature has unalterably assigned to 
women the passive or retreating, 
and to man the aétive province; 
hat lovers, confident of their suc- 
cess, are bold, forward, and more 
abundant, and impassioned, and 
impetuous in their rhetoric, than at 
any other time. ‘This maxim was 
realized in my deportment to my 
cousin: there I was precipitate and 
boid; I hearkened to no scruples, 
and brooked no delays ; but now, 
my feelings and demeanour were 
totally reversed, I was not doubt- 
fui of success. believed that as 
much felicity would be imparted as 
received by my confessions, and 
yet was I dumb. 

One evening, when seated in 
Miss Neville’s “drawing-room, the 
conversation had been carried on 
with less vivacity than usual. As 
the moment of parting approached, 
my inexplicable despondency in- 
creased. Atiength, just as I was pre- 
paring to leave my seat, and the last 
good night was ready to fall from my 
lips, my triend placed herself beside 
me, without formality, apology, or 
invitation. Hitherto she had given 
me no proof of equal familiarity. 
My blood flowed with new swilt- 
hess, and the flame that burnt a 
my heart, spread over my coun- 
tenance a new crimson. She spoke, 
not without some faltering, but 
in a tone of exquisite tenderness. 

“ Staya little. longer. You must 
not go yet. You have first a small 
account to.scttle with me.” 


Vou. II. No. :. D 
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“Indeed!” said I, much alarm- 
ed and half suffocated with emo- 
tion. 

“¢ Be not frighted,”? resumed she 
withasmile. ‘ Itis true, you have 
offended, but I shall not be ex- 
tremely rigid in exacting the penal- 
ty.” 

“Offence? Have I, indeed, of- 
fended you? Nothing was farther 
from my purpose. The hand that 
injured you, I would cut off; the 
heart that fostered a single thought 
to your pre; judice, I would tare from 
my bosom.” 

“ Your hand has not offended 
me. It is your heart that has been 
criminal, and I take you at your 
word. Yet, you need not do vio- 
lence to your heart, but only tothe 
feelings which have so long been 
harboured in it. Put me in pos 
session of these feelings. Lay them 
open before me, and drop, at 
length, that veil of odious and un- 
friendly secrecy which has shroud- 
ed all your sentiments and feelings. 
Think you I have not noticed your 
inquietudes? that I have not shared 
in them? that I have not longed 
for an opportunity to lessen or re- 
move them? Indeed you mistake, 
I have caught from you all your 
sadness, have mourned over your 
unknown misfortunes, but have 
more bitterly wept at seeing that 
vou deem me unworthy of partak- 
ing your sorrow. I have endured 
your silence and injustice long 
enouch, and am now determined 
to wrest from you that confidence 
which is my due.” 

Is it not strange, that even this 
address had no tendency but to 
make motion and utterance more 
difficult? After a pause, she re- 
sumed: ** How have IJ deserved to 
be treated as your enemy? Has 
any thing been w anting to convince 

you how dearly I prize your hap- 

piness? W hat farther proot is need. 
ed? here is none which I wil) 
refuse.” ‘ 
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Half dubious and reluctant, she 
now put her hand in mine, and con- 
tinued: ‘You are an_ invincible 
man. You are cruel and unjust. 
You refuse to confide in me, and 
will not enable me to give that 
proof of my claim to your confi- 
dence which you think necessary. 
Whatever proof you demand, I w ill 
give. I will withhold nothing.” 

66 Notl hing f”* 

“¢ Nothing. What do you ask?” 

66 Your hes’ . 

66 Tt is yours.” 

Ot all moments in the life of an 
human being, surely this is most 
pregnant with felicity. One like 
me, ardent with youth, inattentive 
to futurity, unchastized by reason, 
unsobered by experience, it was 
calculated to bewilder and intoxi- 
cate. Tiaose lips, whose sweetness 
and whose music had _ hitherto 
charmed me at a distance, were 
now near enough for the soitest 
whisper to be heard, ‘They were 
now opened only to enchant me 
with the oft repeated assurance, 
¢¢ Tt is yours: long, very long, has 
it been yours.” They were shut 
only to confirm the vow by testi- 
monies still more tender, The 
spell once dissolved, the scruples 
that had so greatly tormented me, 
vanished in a moment, and left me 
in a state in which moderation and 
forbearance became lessons as ne- 
cessary to be taught, and as dif_i- 
cult to practise, as confidence and 
self-reliance had been before. 

That night was spent in a tumult 
and elation of thought approaching 
to delirium. Tie image of my 
cousin rarely intruded. It was 
only when some sleep had been ob- 
tained, and a new day arose, that 
the transactions of the preceding 
evening began to assume a more 
tranquil aspect, and I had leisure 
to inquire—what is now to be 
done? Speedy and aus picious be- 
yond the painting of my most daring 


hope, has been the terminating 





scene of this drama. Only five 
weeks are past since, lying in this 
very chamber, I was mournfu #4 
ruminating on the incidents wie 
voyage on which I was the next 
day to enter, and which was to ene 
me forever from my native soil. 
How should I have held that folly 
in derision which should then have 
teazed the ears of my despair with 
a tale of such events as have since 
occurred, and have endeavoured 
to illumine my benighted soul by 
persuading me that was the 
destiny reserved for me! 

But what must be my future con- 
duct? Has not the period arrived 
when dissimulation and conceal- 
ment must be laid aside with regard 
to my cousin? I love another, and 
my passion is accepted and return- 
ed. That which she wantonly, or 
arrogantly, or rashly cast away, has 
been found, and 1s cherished as an 
inestiinable good by another. IL 
must go to her this very day, and 


such 


tell her that my hand and he eart must 


never be her’s. 

Unhappy girl! How little will 
such tidings accord with thy fond 
hopes! Thy eyes, whenever I 
meet thee, beam with benignity 
and pleasure. If thy vivacity be 
sometimes tinged with a shade of 
sadness, it is from observation of 
that melancholy which my .deport- 
ment has hitherto betokened, and 
which thou fondly ascribest to the 
struggle between my devotion to 
thee, and my reverence for virtue. 
Thou imaginest that, however hard 
the conflict, the victory has ulti- 
mately fallen to the si ae of mag- 
nanimity and duty, and congr: atu 
latest thyself on these proofs of con- 
stancy and worth in him whom 
thou lovest with a passion the purest 
and most ardent that ever glowed 
in the female bosom. 

How wilt thou be astonished or 
discove! ring the truth, at finding 
that this tissue of appearances was 


merely the garb of hypocrisy! 
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How bitterly wilt thou deplore, 
not merely the sudden ruin of that 
structure of happiness to which thy 
heart was devoted, but this defec- 
tion froma sincerity, this revolt from 
gratitude, this trampling upon duty, 
of which I shall appear to be guilty ! 

But why should I thus haste 
to make her miserable? Do I 
build my confidence on sufficient 
erounds? Have I not had bitter 
experience of the instability of hu- 
man resolutions? the frailty of 
schemes composed of the elements 
of hope and fear? Cielia loves me: 
of that she has: afforded me suth- 
cient proof; but, in spite of the illu- 
sions of passion, I cannot hide from 
myself my ignorance of her real 
situation and her charaéter. What 
untoward events may not arise to 
postpone, or forever to preclude 
that blissful consummation which 
wedlock bestows? Ought I not, 
at least, to ascertain her acqui- 
escence in the desirableness of mar- 
riage? Ought I not, at least, to 
gain her consent to ratify irrevoca- 
ble vows at some definite, however 
distant period? Having accom- 
plished this, the disclosure of my 
situation to Louisa will tken be 
seasonable and proper. Before, it 
will be but hazarding my reputa- 
tion and my safety on a flu Guating 
and deceitful sea. This night shail 
she be persuaded to fix the “nuptial 
day. 

Full of these turbulent feelings, 
I hastened, at the usual hour in the 
evening, to Miss Neville. She was 
alone, and afforded me a welcome 
more fervent than usual, and fraught 
with that tenderness which became 
our present situation. After some 
cursory topics, she glided into a 
description of those surmises and 
conjectures which led her to adopt 
the conduét of last evening, the 
considerations of decorum, which 
had long deterred her {from pursu- 
ing any means for extorting from 
me my feelings, and inquired into 
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the reasons of so singular a back- 
wardness on my part to claim that 
friendship from her, which I could 


not but ewe discovered in her a 
perfect readiness to bestow. 
This inguiry was made with 


SV mptoms ot anxiety In my com- 
panion which I could not fail to 
notice, and which I thought dis- 
proportioned to the eccasion. It 
seemed as if her fancy pictured to 
itself some cause of a formidable 
nature. Whether this cause related 
to myself or to her, whether her 
apprehensions sprang from the be- 
lief of my knowing some particu- 
lar in her own condition, or from 
surmises respecting my mother and 
my cousin, it was impossible to 
conjecture. 

These reflections were suspend- 
ed while I laid before her the truth. 

‘¢ Sheer bashfulness!” said I. * I 
loved you, but my tongue refused 
the orice of interpreting my senti- 
ments. I believed that my passion 
was not unanswered, but this em- 
boldened me not. It is strange. I 
am unable to explain it. My 
timidity had no basis in reasoning. 
It existed only in your presence, 
and in spite of resolutions form- 
ed in solitude.” 

She looked at me with a scruti- 
nizing and anxious glance. *“ Is 
that possible?’? she emphatically 
exclaimed, 

“ Why not? What other cause 
could exist? I am confident of 
your integrity; I am conscious of 
my own. Situated as vou and I are, 
what bar could arise to obstruct 
the declaration of our feelings? 
They are innocent and laudable; 
and, to obey them, forfeits no fame, 
and violates no duty. 

She cast down her eyes at these 
words; yet her perplexity, though 
not removed, was lessened. A se- 
cret witness, 12 my own heart, 
are a censure which made 

e fully share in her uneasiness. 
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ment to my cousin, and the mis- 
takes under which she laboured, 
had, by some untoward chance, 
been made known to my new 
friend; the uninvourable judgment 
she might pass upon my conduét, 
and the embarrassments or obsta- 
cles to my felicity which might 


wih terror. “ repeatd more ear- 
nestly, ** Is not our affection inno- 
cent and laudable? Know you 
ought of me that would make it 

otherwise? ‘Yelk me, I beseech 
ou.”’ 

“ No,” she replied, “ I know 
nothing of you but what redounds 
to your glory, and places you 
among the first.of men. I know 
you better than you at this time 
imagine. Long have I known you, 
and can bear witness to that 
unparalleled age which 
makes you w orthy of the devotion 
of a pure heart.” 

These encomiums were strange 
and unexpected. She knew more 
of me than I imagined! and fora 
longer time! My conduét has 
been disinterested and wise! Had 
she exerted indireét means to ob- 
tain this knowledge? Had she 
been deceived and misinformed, or 

was her judgme nt such as to bestow 
approbation upon that which my 
own conscience had condemned? 
These words, hoi wever, had con- 
futed my first conjecture. I had 
no longer to fear the effects of a 
morality too scrupulous, or a saga- 
city too eagle-eyed. 

Yet, whence then could flowa 
perturbation so visible? Was it 
trom reflections on her own mis- 
conduct? 

This image was of too awful and 
portentious a kind not to make 
me shake off my puerile embarrass- 
ments. Afteraconsiderable pause, 
I addressed her thus: 

“* Clelia Neville! we are now 
arrived ata critical: moment in our 
destiny. It becomes us to walk 


erect, with a thorough knowledge 
of our path, and with no possibili- 
ty of being entangled by suspicion 
or overtaken by repentance. There 
are marks in your countenance of 
apprehension and distrust. You 
have ascribed my former diflidence 
to some cause unknown to me. 
Doubr and fear have found harbour 
in your thoughts. Whence do 
they proceed? What is the mean- 
ing of those solicitudes which I now 
witness? You have acquitted me 
of any guilt. As you value our 
mutual happiness, be explicit and 
sincere, and tell me whether there 
be any thing in your own conduét 
that should lessen you in my opi- 
nion, and bereave you of that love 
which I have proffered to you.” 

*“‘ No,” she replied with some 
degree of sadness, ‘*there is nothing. 
I have had the faults of inexpert- 
ence and youth, but my intentions 
have been free from malignity. 
My heart is pure, and is as worthy 
ot you as the heart of woman can 
be.” 

‘“‘ ] believe thee,” said [ folding 
her in my arms, * and let me on 
these lips seal my vows of everlast- 
ing honour. Thus do I devote 
my life to the cause of thy felicity. 
Now my soul knows no wish but 
one; a wish in which thine, if thy 
assertions be sincere, will as eager- 
ly participate. ‘Phere are ties with- 
out which our union, and of con- 
sequence our happiness, is incom- 
plete. I can’know no rest till 
these ties are formed. When shall 
that event take place? When shall 
a solemn rite make Clelia Neville 
my wife?” 

Instead of that blushfel and tre- 
mulous rapture which I expected 
this intimation to produce, a sudden 
shock pervaded the frame of my 
companion; she uttered a shriek of 
terror and surprise, and shrinking 


from my embrace, threw herself 


on a sofa in an agony unspeakable. 
The effects of this scene upon 
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my sensations, may be easily ima- 


gined. ‘The first momentary dread 
that some fatal stroke of disease 


had fallen on her, was supplanted 


by different forebodings. Their 
object was terrible, indeed, but 
vague, misty, and obscure. They 


menaced nothing less than extinc- 
tion to my new-born and darling 
hopes. 

I seated myself by her side; I 
took ber hand and pressed it to my 
lips; I dared not lift my eyes or 
utter a word. She not with- 
draw from my kindness, but lean- 
ing her face on my bosom, poured 
forth incessant tears. I struggled, 
after the first burst of passion was 
exhausted, to obtain words. 

“ You do not answer me. Have 
T vaunted of my happiness in vain ? 
Have I, in seeking your love, done 
no more than pull ruin upon my 
head? Speak, I conjure you. 
Will you not be mine?” 

She answered only by new grief. 

“ Torture me not with suspense : 
whatever be my doom, let me, at 
least, have the consolation to know 
it. To-morrow, to-night, this very 
hour, will not Clelia Neville con- 
sent to be—my wifer” 

Still I could obtain no answer 
but tears and the deepest sighs. I 
had too much reason to tees a de- 
nial from these appearances; but my 
happiness was too dee ply ‘juvolvel 
in this discovery to make me satis- 
fied with vague surmises. I urged 
my question with augmented vene- 
mence. 

At length, she with difficulty ar- 
ticulated: * Alas! not now; it 
Inust be postponed.” 

* Postponed! Blast not my ears 
with that accursed word. Recall 
that sentence if you wish me to 
live.” 

She shook her head. 
ed: * Postponed! God grant me 
patience! For how long? For 
months? For weeks? Let me 
have the foresight, at leas’, of respite 


ts 
aid 


I continu- 
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to my misery; of end fo my pangs, 
How long must marriage be poust- 
poned?” 

*“ J cannot tell. An overruling 
fate must decide. Perhaps tor years, 
perhaps forever.” 

At these words, my equanimity 
Ww holly forsook me. My mind was 
plunged into the gloomiest despair. 
] fixed my eyes upon the floor: . 
and, forbearing to noice my com- 
panion, pursued the disastrous tenor 
of my own thoughts. ‘This reverse 
was as fatal in its influence on my 
happiness as the events preceding 
it had been auspicious. IL could 
not trust to my senses that inform- 
ed me of this reverse. Thev had 
deceived me. Comforted witi: this 
reflection, I started from my dream 
and turned my eyes-on my com- 
panion. In her features 1 read the 
confirmation of the tidings. Flow- 
ing tears, and sighs rising from tue 
bottom of her heart, were tokens 
of their truth. 

But what was the obstacle to mv 
felicity? Was it sucha groundless 
scruple as had actuated my perverse 
cousin? Might I not hope to re- 
move or rise above it? Was the 
characéter 


of this woman made up 
of the same refractorv 


materials? 
Would not her aversion be subdued 
by intreaties or by argunic nts? 
Somewhat revived by these 
T again addressed my weeping 
panion. 

“ You tell me that our union 
must be deferred. The period is 
uncertain. Whence arises this un- 
certainty? W hence comes this ob- 
stacle? It must, it shall be disre- 
garded or surmounted.” 

© It cannot be.’ 

* Cannot be! 
its insurmountable 
ne what it 1s.” 

She was silent. 

wer to answer. 

“ Will you ba: 
from your presence? 
discard me from your love? 
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shall I not know in what I have 
offended? Shall I not join wit! 
vou, and trample down impedi- 
ments with which your single 
strength cannot cope?” 

‘Alas! No earthly power can 
remove them. Slight obstacles, 
superable by human force, I should 





set at naught, but this is 
* Shall be set at nought. Thou 


art mine. It will be vain to refuse 
or hesitate. Whatever rite, divine 
or human, is necessary to cement, 


to ratify our vows, shall be made. 
[ hearken not to scruples. Denials 
I will not hear. No power of others 
or yourself, shall stop my way to 
the possession of your hand. In 
this resolution ] will no longer re- 
pine. I will argue or su; pplicate 
no more, tor thou shalt be mine. 

66 age good youth! thy confi- 
dence is vain, thy efforts wiil be 
fruitless. Icannot be thy wife, for 
Ll am—a wife already!” 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. I. 
A Brief History of Efi ide; mic and 
Pestile ential Di, Cases; % with fy the 


princ cipal Phenomena of - Physi- 
cal Wi orld, which fr CE de Qi ia aCe 


comfany the mm; ee Observations 
deduced from the Faéts stated, 
In two vols. 8vo. By Noah 
Webster. Hartford. Hudson 


and Goodwin. 


1799. ff» 7O9- 
HIS work, not more from the 
nature of the subject than 
from the mode in which the subjeét 
is disc ussed, will excite extraordi- 
nary curiostty, and lay claim toan 
uncommon portion of attention. 
The pre actical deductions which it 
is designed to enforce, are of imme- 
diate and universal importance; 
and the indire¢ét instruction which 
it Conveys as an @conomicai, mo- 
ral, and historical performance, is 
no less valuable. 

The author is no physician, and 
though every species of knowledge, 
and e specially the kno wledge of 
medicine and chemist ry, could not 
fail to be useful to him in the per- 
formance of his task, yet it was, 
by no means, necessary. Inas- 
much, perhaps, as the work is 





wanting in technical precision and 
it is calculated to be 
generally. useful. Popular curi- 
oslty is more attracted, and _ its 
s more fully and convenient- 
ly gratified in proportion ; as the garb 
is inore familiar and intelli ible. 

The author begins his work with 
stating the various opinions which 
philasophers, physicians, and tra- 
vellers have adopted in relation to 
the theory of pestilence; and con 
cludes his catalogue with the follow- 
ing remarks, in which his own 
design is unfolded to the reader: 


refinement, 


cravine 
> ] 


** From this dengthy statement of 


Opinions ia regard to the origin and 
causes of pestilence, opinions weak, 
contradictory, absurd, .or inaccu- 
rate, what conclusion shall be 
drawn? ‘This, most evidently, that 
the subject is not understood. Per- 
haps it never will be understood: 
but, surely, a subject so interesting 
to the life and hay ppiness of man, 
deserves most critical and laborious 
inguiry. Asubjeét which concerns 
the lives of millions of the human 
race, ought not to be abandoned, 
by the man of science, until every 
effort to find the truth shall have 

been exhausted. Yet, strange as it 
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may appear, even a history of pes- 
1! ence, that a/l-devouring scourge,* 
which has sung away a large por- 
tion of the human race in every 
age, is yet a desideratum in our li- 
braries. 

‘To supply, in part, this defect, 
and to stimulate further researches 
into the origin of this frequent and 
formidable calamity, [ will recite 
such historical accounts of the 
plague, as an imperfect examination 
of authors has on ibled me to colleét. 
And, as the most accurate observers 
of the operations of nature have 
suggested the probability that pes- 
tilential epidemics are ‘caused by 
some occult qualities in the air, or 
by vapour from the internal parts 
of the earth, or by planetary influ- 
ence, it is absolutely necessary to 
inquire how far such suggestions 
are supported by facts. for this 
purpose, I shall note, as I proceed, 
any extraordinary occurrence or 
phenomena in the physical world, 
as earthquakes, eruptions of vulca- 
noes, appearance ot comets, violent 
tempests, unusual seasons, and other 
singular events and cireumstances 
which may appear to be connected 
with pestilence, either as Cause or 
effect, or as the effect of a common 
Calise. 

“ The result of this process will 
probably be a refutation of some 
of the foregoing opinions, and the 
estabiishiment of such as are more 
rational and philosophical.” 

The ensuing remarks on the de- 
fects of traveilers and historians, 
seem to be superfluous; and are 
suggested too much by that spirit 
which every student displays, of 
depreciating every object of pursuit 
but his own. War and political 
lutrigues, the ambition of princes 
and demagogues, cannot be de- 
scribed with a disgusting minuteness. 
Measured by their influence on hu- 
man happiness, their importance 


aa 
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very far surpasses that of any phy- 
sical agent; and, considered with 
regard to utilit V5 tis far more pro- 
per to exhibit the mischiets of am- 
bition and misgovernment, which 
are susceptible of remedy, than the 
influences of comets and vulcanoes, 
which come and go, burst forth 
and subside, without the leave, and 
in defiance of the wisdom of mor- 
tals. 

The historical view of epidemics 
is lutroduced by an accountof those 
which occurred before the christian 
gra. <A very ingenious use is made 
of the few particulars relative to this 
subject to be found in the sacred 
writings. A pious mind, however, 
will not be highly pleased with the 
light in which certain scriptural re- 
lations are placed. The author’s 
motives were good, but he has al- 
lowed himseli to be drawn aside 
from his proper subject into refiec- 
tion, whose tendency is opposite to 
that supposed by him. By tracing 
the resemblances between the ordi- 
nary phenomena of the present age, 
and which are supposed to flow 
from natural and established laws, 
and those recorded by Moses and 
the prophets, he imagines that he 
has done much to convince those 
modern superficial philosophers who 
hold in contempt the most authen- 
tic ancient history, because it has 
Claims to inspiration. 

** Infidels,’ he proceeds to say, 
Sf they were not too wise to read, 
examine, and be informed, might be 
convinced of the authenticity of the 
scripture history, by comparing the 
facts related with the present state 
of the worid. The present ende- 
mical and other diseases which often 
occur in Egypt, auswer so exadily 
to the description given of them in 
the books of Moses, as to leave no 
room to question the genuineness 
of those books. It was the peculiar 


climate of Egypt, and the usual 
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prevalence of scorbutic and malig- 

nant complaints, in that country, 
which occasioned all the minute in- 
junctions of Moses, in regard to 
washing, cleansing, and purifica- 
tions. The same or similar regu- 
lations were enjoined by the laws of 
Egypt.” 

Does Mr. Webster forget that in- 
fidels have laboured to prove, by 
the means here used, that credit 1s 
due to the Mosaic writings merely 
as an ancient history, and to inter 
the natural origin of that which the 
scriptures ascribe toa supernatural 
origin, from the resemblance of 
these narrations to other ancient 
histories, and of the faéts it records 
to facts observed by ourselves, and 
for which we deem ourselves able 
to account without resorting to mi- 

raculous and extraordinary agency? 
Does he forget that these people 
deny not the likelihood of plagues 
in Egypt, but that, with him, they 
derive them from the influence of 
seasons, air, and domestic habits, 
and not, like the sacred writers, 
from disobedience to divine com- 
mands, announced by a prophet? 
It is a strange assertion for the friend 
of religion to make, that in the 
passages which he quotes from the 
prophets, we have proof that, in 
their times, it was considered as a 
well Known faét, that pestilential 
diseases are the effects of cro ude dpopu- 
lation; and that the season when 
the robbers of the ark were afflicted 
with plague, proves that the climate 
of ancient and modern Syria is the 
same. In truth, a believer in the 
Scriptures will regard the whole 
scheme of Hebrew government as 
theocratical, i in which famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, were distributed 
by an unseen judge, as punish- 
ments for sins, for violations of po- 
sitive precepts, on the same princi- 
ples as theft, homicide, &c. are 
punished by human judges. Ad- 
herence to tle tea frecepts would 
secure to them exemption from 


these evils, and infraction would 
incur them, without regard to soil, 
climate, or the state of neighbour. 
ing nations. It is true, that piety 
considers physical evils as judg- 
ments of God upon crimes against 
himself, and that philosophy endea- 
vours to trace the hand of heaven 
through the medium of second 
causes; but philosophy 1 is frivolous- 
ly employed, since it is only of 
moment to investigate the /rimary 
cause. Zhat beiug removed, the 
secondary or instrumental will, of 
course, be impotent and harmless. 
The ceremonials of the Jewish 
law are believed to be annulled at 
present; butif religion teaches that 
divine government still subsists, 
and avenges disobedience in this 
way, that eloquence is surely mis- 
placed which exhausts its rage 
against narrow streets, marshy 
exhalations, scarcity of 
streams, and disus e of baths. These 
are secondary instruments, motion- 
less and harmless; but when set to 
work by a superior cause, and this 
cause is the divine will, exerted for 
the punishment of irreligion. It 
would be a strange imagination, 
that by widening streets, dispersing 
houses, emptying the pools, drying 
up the bogs, and checquering the 
surface of the whole earth with 
rivulets and fountains, we should 
rob our Maker of his weapons, and 






running of 


¥ 


might sin with impunity, because 
our Judge is bereaved of his imple- 7 


ments of punishment. 

These ideas have, in truth, much 
influence upon mankind. 
own country, there are many per- 
sons who believe pestilence to be 
wholly a supernatural Visitation; 
who, therefore, are inattentive to 
provide for their safety by visible 
means; who refuse, as impious, to 
contend with immediate or se- 
condary causes. 

The lessons of true religion are, 
perhaps, ditferent; and it is no 
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that the adequate punishment of 
sin will be intliéted not in this, but 
in another state; that physical evils 
are sometimes the growth of gene- 
ral laws; that, in pursuance of these 
laws, which, on the whole, are best, 
pain sometimes fallsto the good, and 
pleasure to the wicked; that any 
seeming disproportion or injustice 
arising hence will be rectified by a 
more equitable distribution hereaf- 
ter. It is likewise proper to teach 
that there are other pliysical evils, 
the immediate cause of which it is 
within our power to discover and 
to obviate. That, in these cases, 
the existence of the remedy is as 
much the growth of general laws, 
and a part of the scheme of provi- 
dence, as the existence of the evz/; 
that failing to exert our faculties to 
discover and to apply the means of 
safety, is a species of guilt; that to 
allow a fever to destroy us, because 
we will not receive the Peruvian 
bark, or shut up or withdraw from 
the scene of disease, is criminal dis- 
obedience to him who gave us the 
love of life, the capacity of happi- 
ness ourselves, and the power of 
promoting that of others. 

The purpose of the work before 
us is to shew how far pestilence is 
one of these physical evils which 
admits of remedy. For this end the 
Causes are Inv estigated, by compar- 
ing the events and situations with 
Ww hich pestilential epidemics have 
been attended in the different pe- 
riods of history. However we de- 
cide upon the evidence of histori- 
ans, in relation to other regions and 
times, we must object to any prac- 
tical conclusion drawn from the 
Jewish history. If the causes of 
pestilence, in the present times, and 
in all nations, were the same as then 
existed in Egypt and Palestine, and 
in relation to the Israelites, the _ 
quisitions of philosophy, and ¢ sDe= 


cially ol this Wwol Ky W ouid, as "te 
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any practical or useful tendency, be 
idle and absurd. Neither can we 
derive, from this source, any clue 
to the question, ** Whether E gypt 
produces the plague?”” The origin, 
as assigued by scripture, of w hat: are 
called the ten plagues of Egypt (one 
ot which was palpable darkness, 
and another the death of the first 
born by an angel), will not surely 
enable us to judge of the origin of 
modern plagues in that country. 
The allusions made by the prophets 
to the diseases of Egypt, are, at most, 
evidences of their ofinion, ona phy- 
siological subject. On such sub- 
jects it was never believed that their 
opinions were infallible. On the 
contrary, on topics of this nature 
their education made them more li- 
able to mistake than to judge truly. 
Mr. W. however, seems to think, 
or rather positively avers, that 
‘These authorities, of high anti- 
quity, leave uo room for doubt or con- 
troversy on the question whether 
Egypt originates* the plague.” 

Mr. W. proceeds to state what- 
ever information, hens pees epide- 
mical diseases, he could colleét from 
Plutarch, Livy, aa sius, Hero- 
dotus, and some modern compilers. 
These are interspersed with judici- 
ous remarks, and comparisons of 
this event with other remarkable 
phenomena of nature. The follow- 
ing passage exhibits his peculiar opi- 
nions, as to the conne¢lion which 
subsists between convulsions of the 
elements and pestilence. 

“ Tt will be found as we proceed 
with this history, that most of such 
extraordinary seasons and unusual 
concurrence of great agitations in na- 
ture, happen during vol canic erup- 
tions, and the approach of comet 
to the solar svstem, of which this 
globe is a part. Thi it comets were 
visible during the calamitous pe- 
riods mentior ied in the Roman liis- 
tory 13 proba ble; but unfortunately 


* Originate is a neuter or intranfitive, and not am active verb, 
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34. 
few instances are recorded, until 
after the christian wra. Not an 


eruption of Vesuvius is mentioned, 
and [ cannot find more than four- 
teen instances of eruptions from 
AEtna, anterior tothe same wera. This 
defeét of history is of no small con- 
cern in a treatise of this kind.” 

In describing the loss, by pesti- 
lence, of Romans and Cartha; reni- 
ans, in Sicily, A. U: C. 648, he 
remarks, 

That ** this period! of pestilence 
was distinguished by the appearance 
of immense swarms of locusts, 
which overspread the whole coun- 
try about Capua. ‘Their appear- 
ance was subsequent to the plague 
mentioned in the armies. We shall 
have frequent occasion to mention 
the same phenomenon in the natural 
world, as cotemporary with pe ti- 
letice. But clouds of these animals 
rarely or never appear at any other 
time than during or mear the time 
of the prevalc nce of plagues; and 
by con nparing the dates ot their ap- 
pe arance, It w ill be foun d that they 
are mot, unless by accident, the 

sause of p dla Ague, HOF the elle ct; but, 
like other animals which are gene- 
rated in myriads, during pestilence, 
the produce of some ge neral cause, 
and probably ol f that state of the 
elements which occasions the dis- 
eases of the humait race. 

Tt will be remarked by any man 
who reads history with at casi 
that during pestilential periods all 
the ordinary operations of nature 

acquire unusual stre ngth and mag- 

nitude. KE: ithquakes and tempests 
rastly more violent than at other 


are vastl: 
times. The ancient historians, evi- 
dently without design, have left 
proofs of this faét. Thus Livy 


mentions, that during the period 
under consideration, the operations 
of the war in Spain were retarded 
by continual rains, which swelled 
the rivers; and Flaccus, the Praetor, 
was compelled, tempestatibus for- 
dis, terrible storms, to order his 
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whole army into a city in the neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

In commenting on a pestilence 
that desolated Afric a, A. U. yt 628, 
in consequence of dead locusts, he 
observes: 

‘¢ We must accede to the opinion 
of the ancients, that the stench of 
the locusts was one cause of the 
pestilence; it is possible that no 
epidemic disease would have been 
excited without that cause; but it 
is equally true, that in a healthy 

of the atmosphere, no putre- 
faction of dead bodies has ever been 
known to produce an epidemic 
pestilence. It may be powerful 
enough to excite disease within a 
small extent of its own atmosphere ; 
but if no other cause of disease ex- 
ists, it will not extend beyond that 
infected atmosphere.” 

In another place, his opinions 
are more clearly expre ssed ; 

“ Jt will be found invariably true, 
in every period of the world, that 
the violence and extent of the plague 
has be en nearly firofortioned to the 
number and violence of the follow- 
ing phenomena: earthquakes, erup- 


ots, 
OLa ic 


tions of volcanoes, meteors, tem- 
pests, inundations.” 
The reader will, perhaps, think 


that the confidence with which this 
proposition is stated, is scarcely 
warranted by the number, clearness, 
and authenticity of the events pre- 
viously related. The influence of 
comets is particularly lable to dif- 
ficulties, and a wary philosopher 
will pronounce with hesitation on 
questions of such magnitude, and 
necessarily involved in doubt. 

In det ailing the calamities of the 
first and second centuries, Mr. W. 
takes occasion to pass a severe sen- 
tence on Mr. Gibbon. This di- 
gression, though somewhat foreign 
to the chief tenor of the book, would 
not be liable to objection upon that 
account. It disp leases because it is 
unjust to the reputation of a writer 


whose general integrity, and stu- 
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pendous diligence and persever- 
ance ought to be acknowledged by 
all. Mr. W. in his preface, kind- 
ly informs us that in the course of 
his inquiries respecting pestilence, 
he has discovered “that manv of 
the historical works consulted and 
trusted by American readers, are 
very incomplete; and that no man 
who relies on them only, and neg- 
leéts original writers, can ac quire 
an accurate and comprehensive 
knowledge of history. 
The meaning of this passage 1s 
not clear and satisfactory. Com- 
prehensive knowledge is only to 
be gained from compilations and 
abridgements, since the longest life 
will be exhausted before an hun- 
dredth part of original historians can 
be read. Abridgements, to be of 
use, must, indeed, be faithful: 
and perhaps it is here insinuated 
that the popular historians are un- 
faithful to the truth. We are af- 
terwards presented with the follow- 
ing singular remarks on Gibbon, 
who ventured to describe what is 
called the golden age of the Anto- 
nines, as the most ‘hap: ty period of 
mankind. 

** How can that be a ‘* happy 
and prosperous condition of men,’ 
in which they were subjeét to con- 
tinual wars, to massacres, to the 
— of inseéts, and to a series 
of plagues, which destroyed /roba- 
bly one yur of the inhabitants of 
the globe; ; and when the Roman 

empire was upon the brink of ruin? 
And how can a writer be esteemed 
as a historian, who substitutes the 
flowers of rhetoric for sober truth, 
and sacrifices fact to embellish- 
mentr” 

Gibbon, then, does not deserve 
to be esteemed as an historian, 
cause, in his general and introduc- 
tory account of the Roman empire, 
he estimates the comparative felicity 
oi mankind differently from Aure- 


be- 


and does” not make the 


’ 


represe ntation of that writer, in re- 
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gard to the reign of exe prince, (M. 
Aurelius) a standard by which to 
‘stimate the state of things during 
the reign of the four preceding ones. 
And this error being proved, it fol- 
lows, that the writer of six copious 
volumes is one * who substitutes 


the flowers of rhetoric tor sober 
truth, and sacrifices fact to embel- 
lishment.’ 

Gibbon, who was not indebted 


for his knowled: re to compilers and 
abridgers, tothe centuries of Magde- 
burg or the annals of Baronius, con- 
curred with the rest of mankind in 
supposing a period of eighty-four 
years, during which the most vir- 
tuous and enlightened of mankind 
exercised absolute power over a 
larger number of men than has 
since lived under one government 
was the happiest period of the w orld. 
Fe compared the scarcely inter- 
rupted tranquillity of this period 
with that cor fusion and de gencracy, 
that fatal servitude and superstition 
which seized upon the Romans af- 
ter it expired, with the devastation, 
anarchy, and barbarism which ac- 
companied the progress of the 
Arabs, ‘Tartars, Germans, and 
Goths, withthe turbulence, havock, 
and intestine wars, and | pernicious 
tyranny that preceded it, and de- 
duced from this comparison, th 
conclusion that is so much censured. 
The Roman zations, at that pe- 
riod, were not exempted from ad- 
verse seasons, earthquakes, and pes- 
tilence; but Mr. Webst« I’s book 
wiil shew that these evils, 1n subse- 
quent peri ods, were more frequent, 
extensive, and destructive; and 
history in general will inform us 
that moral evils, tar more terrible 
than physical, and excecding, by far, 
the commotions of the Jews under 
— have continued to atilict 
the posterity of the subjects of Tra- 
Jan and Aurelius to the pr yrs 
hour. The description of Victor 
relates to the conc/usion of the An- 
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whimsical that this description of a 
rhetorician by trade, should be quoted 
and believed by one who professes 
so much aversion to the flowers of 
rhetoric; that this writer’s assertion, 
unsupported by the facts produced 
by himself, should be admitted to 
prove that the Roman empire, 
when most power ful, populous, and 
extensive, was upon the brink of 
ruin; and that men from the reign 
of Nerva to that of Commodus, 
were subject to continual wars and 
massacres. We are likewise some- 
what curious to know how one, 
who preters faét to embellishment, 
has discovered tnat this period ** was 
afflicted by a series of Alagues which 
destroy ed probab rly one fourth ot the 
inhabitants of the globe.” In the 
authorities quoted, there is nothing 
which carries our observation be- 
yond the bounds of the Roman 
empire, and nothing which enables 
us to guess at the umber which the 
plague destroyed. We mayremark, 
in general, that the pictures of au- 
thors res specting pestilence, as of 
all great calamities, are unavoida- 
bly ‘tinged with exaggeration. The 
human. mind more delights in hasty 
convictions and strong assertions, 
than in doubts, hesitations, and 
alleviating distinctions. 

Gibbon, himself, affords an in- 
stance of this. When discussing 
the state of the Romans under Gal- 
lienus, he conjeétures the decrease 
of population in Alexandria, from 
the plague, civil war, and tyranny, 
to be one half. The havock made 
by pestilence and civil war, in a 
city peopled by Egyptians, situated 
on the verge of the sea, and of the 
burning desert, and filled with arti- 
zans and traders, supplied him with 
grounds for computing that a mozety 
ot the Auman shecies had perished in 
a few years * by war, pestilence, 
and famine!” 


*y. Memoir on the fafcinat 
Collections for an eflay towarx 


ing fa 0 of ferpents. 
isa Materia Medica the United States. 
(1798.) [See rf vol. Medical Repofitory.] 
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A still stronger instance of this 
precipitate spirit is given by Mr. 
W. himself; who, speaking of the 
pestilence of that time, tells us, 
and seems to believe, that ** Gibbon 
has calculated that a moiety of the 
human species was estroved by 
this frightful epidemic:” whereas, 
this destruction is imputed, by Gib- 
bon, not to pestilence alone, but 
to war, pestilence, and famine. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRAGMENTS of the NATURAL 
History of PENNSYLVANIA. 
By Benjamin Smith Barton, JZ. 
D.Sc. Frefesw. of Materia Bis. 
di ca, Natural History, and Botan; 
in the University of Pe i 
Part l. Folio. fp 42. Phila- 
d lihia, irinted for the Author, hy 


Way and Golf. 1799. 

SYEW countries abound with 
} more ample stores for the na- 
turalist, or are more replete with 
novelty and variety, than America: 
but this spacious field of natural 
history, so inviting, and so worthy 
of research, has hitherto been ve ry 
superficially surveyed. Thousands 
of plants and flowers throughout 
the wilds of America, as well as in 
the cultivated regions, still lift their 
heads unregarded, and * blush un- 
seen,” tho ugh endowed with every 
virtue, and decked with every beau- 
ty which should arrest the atiention 
of the curious and enlightened tra- 
veller. 


On the different branches of na- 


citizens of the 
bestowed little 


tural science, the 
United dtates have 
attention; but of the few exceptions 
to this remark, Dr. B. is not the 
least illustrious. He is already 
known for several learned and in- 
teresting anne # and it is 
(1797. 
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with pleasure that we observe that 
he is engaged in other important 
works, and we sit icerely wish him 
all that leisure and encouragement 
which he desires, to enable him to 
bring them to a completion. * 

No man in America appears bet- 
ter fitted to enlarge the boundaries 
of the natural history of our coun- 
try, than the amiable and ingenious 
author of these * Fragments.” The 
present publication is the frst part 
of a more extensive work, and } 
confined to ornithology. It 1s dedicat- 
ed to the Linnean Society, of which 
Dr. B. isa member. 

The introduétion, consisting of 
eighteen pages, contains many use- 
ful tacts, hints, and observations on 
the manners of birds, and particu- 
lariy on their m7 oration. 

On the zustinct of birds, Dr. B. is 
inclined to dissent trom the general- 
ly received opinions of philoso- 
phers. 

‘‘ It is an interesting faét, for 
which we are indebted to Mr. 
William Bartram, that very few of 
our birds of passage from the south, 
‘build or rear their young in the 
south or maritime parts of Virginia 
and Carolina, Georgia and Flori- 
da.’f This circumstance leads to 
a suspicion, that the principal cause 
(I will not, out of complaisance to 
any one, call it a uecessary instinct) 
which leads or impels these birds to 
migrate to the northward, is that 
the -y may make choice of a proper 
c| limate, abounding in their favour- 
ite food,*to perform their amours, 
to build their nests, and to rear their 


3. New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America. 
[See rft vol. page 117 of this Magazine} 
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young. Much light might be thrown 
upon this curious subject, if natural 
history were cultivated in the United 
States, with a portion of that inno- 
cent and useful zeal with which it 
is cultivated in Europe; with only 
a small portion of that ardent zeal 
which so strongly chara¢terizes the 
Americans in their pursuit of gain. 
But, as yet, little attention is paid 
to the study of nature in the United 
States. In our colleges, it is not 
taught as an indispensable branch 
of polite or useful knowledge, but 
is obliged to yield its laureis.to lan- 
guages which are withered or dead, 
and to studies which are useless or 
ignoble.” 
“The migration of birds is nota 
* determinate instinét,’{ but an aét 
of volition, or will. Hence, the 
seasons and other circumstances, 
will-greatly regulate the arrival of 
birds in, and their flight or removal 
from, a particular country. Some- 
times there is a difference of three 
weeks or a month between the ar- 
rival or appearance of the same 
species, in two different years. 


This will appear from the tables of 


the present work.” 

‘If birds, in their migration 
from one country to another, were 
impelled by a ‘determinate,’ or ne- 
cessary instinét, the periods of their 
arrival and departure would be more 
uniform and fixed. But we have 
seen that there is a considerable 
difference in these respects, even in 
two years immediately in succe ssion. 
Such great regularity in the migra- 
tions of these animals, by no means 


(1798.) 


Befides many interefting papers to be 


found in the Tranfactions of the Philofophical Society of Pe snnfylvania. 
* Dr. B. is engaged in the compofition of a work oa the inflind? of animals; A 


Tour th rough the w fre ra parts of New-York and Pennfylvania; 
BRONCHOCELE or Goitres, as obferved in the ftate of New-York; 
View of the Trees and Shrubs of North America; 


4A Memoir on the 
A Geographical 
A Memoir on that deftruétive infec? 


called the Heffian Fly; and an extenfive work on the Vegetables of Pennfylvania and the 


adj ining fates Ss 
t Travels, &c. page 287, 
¢ Dr, Adam Fergufon. 
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accords with those accommodating 
habits which the naturalist discovers 
in his investigation of the manners 
of all animals; those habits which 
have been given to them, as to us, 
by a Creator, whose works so loud- 
ly proclaim his wisdom, and the 
extent of his benevolence and atten- 
tion to the innumerable living ob- 
jects which he has formed. 

** Tt is highly probable, that th 
periods of the migrations of birds 
will be found to be more or less 
uniform, in proportion as the cli- 
mates ot the countries to which they 
migrate are more or less variable 
in their temperature. It is, perhaps, 
upon this principle, that we are to 
explain the difference ot the times 
of the arrival and departure of the 
birds of Pennsylvania, and other 
parts of North-. America. The cii- 
these countries are €x- 
tremely variable; 1 : suppose more 
so than most other countries that 
are known to us. It, as has been 
supposed by many writers, the 
hand of man, by clearing and by 
cultivating the surface of the earth, 

contr ibutes essentially to the greater 
in the tem 
climates, it is reasonable to 
efliure, that the time will 
when the periods of the migrations 
of our birds will be more constant 
and fixed: for, in North-America, 
especially the United States, the 
progress of population, and of clear- 
ing and cultivating the earth, is 
more rapid and immense than in 
any other portion of the world. 

“It would bea very Curious sub- 
ject of inquiry,—w hat « hanges have 
chan place ia the periods ol 
arrival disappea 


mates of 


} or ‘mity 
COn- 
come 


tne 

and rance of the 
* Columelia fays, the Swallow vifits 

of February. The following are his 

definit cccidere, venti feptentr 

folenr, tum et hirundo advenit.” 
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erature of 


italy about the 
own 
s, qui vocantur ornithiz, 
In anothe 
Martii ventofa tempeftag, hirundo _con{p icitur.” De Re Ruftica. 
bird appeared on the twenty-{econd of Februa ry: 


those countries 
in which have long 
been made by the ancient poets, 
and by naturalists? Perhaps an in- 
vestig: ution of this question would, 
in some degree, illustrate the changes 
which climates are wre to have un- 
dergone. Thus, the time of the 
Swallow’s coming into Italy, is 
particularly ment toned both by Co- 
lumella and by P! liny,* and it may 
be gathered also from a beautiful 
passage in the Georgics of Virgil.} 
Do the periods mentioned by these 
writers correspond with the periods 
of the arrival of this bird, in the 
same country, at present? If the 
climate of Italy, within the last se- 
venteen or eighteen hundred years, 
has altered as much as it is, by many 
ingenious men, thought to have 
done, it is not likely that the Swal- 
low now visits that country at the 
same time it did formerly, in the 
days of Virgil, and the naturalists 
whom [| mentioned. J am 
sorry that I cannot, without some 
trouble, ascertain the question.” 


passenger-birds, in 


observations 


have 


Dr. B. supposes that very few of 


‘*¢ hiemate 


saa 


our birds 
their winter 


or take up 
quarters among us. 
The few instances of birds tound 
in marshes, ponds, or trees, in a 
torpid state, are exceptions only to 
the general rule; and strengthen, 
rather than en, the argument 
in favour of their generai migration. 
He very justly observes, that ten 
thou sand serpents or frogs may be 
found in a torpid state, as readily 
as a single Swallow or Humming- 
bird. And if those birds generally 
wintered among us, the 


WCanK 


iavours of 
a Ce nt ul y in clea ring hore sf 9 po! nad > 
and marshes, wouid certainiy have 


twentieth or twe nty-third 
“ Decimo Calendas Martii leo 
per dies triginta effe 
s, “ Septimo Calendas 
Pliny fays, this 
Stavo Calendas Martii hirun- 
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thofe named by Dr. B. himfelf 


furnished more than five or six in- 
stances of Swallows, &c. being ¥ " 
torpid state. This opinion Dr. 
maintains by a variety of facts, ar 
guments, and illustrations, which 
cannot be well abridged, aul are 
deserving the attention of the curi- 
ous and philosophical i inquirer. 
The body of these “ Fragments,” 
is divided into three sections, con- 
sisting of Tasxes, in the fir: it of 
whi ich i is exhibited the “ s/ring and 
summer birds of passage,’ in the 
second the * autumnal ‘aed winter 
birds of passage,’ > and in the third, 
the “*resident birds of i Pennsylv ania.’ 
The first and second seétions are 
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divided into five columns, which 
successively exhibit the day of the 
month when the birds of the second 
column were first seen in the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia; the second 
column contains the scientific names 
of Linnzeus; the third the English 
scientificand provincial names; the 
fourth marks the progress of vege- 
tation; and the fifth and last column 
contains miscellaneous observa- 
tions. (hese tables form so valuable 
and interesting a part of this per- 
formance, that we shall present to 
our readers the three Srst columns 
of the three sections. 


SECTION 
SprinG and SUMMER LirDs of PassaGeE.* 








i791. : 
March 1. | 1. Oriolus phoeniceus. Red-Wing-Oriole. (Swamp 
Black- Bird. ) 
——1i2. | 2. Muscicapa fusca (G.) Black-Headed Fly-Catcher, 
(Pe we.) 
3. Alauda rubra (G.) Red Lark. 
4. Alauda alpestris. Shore-Lark. (Sky-Lark.) 
5. Fringilladomestica (mihi.) | Little Sparrow. (Titt, 
Chip ping-Bird. ) 
6. Fringilla ferruginea (G.) | Ferruginous Finch. (6 sround 
Sparrow, He i parrow.) 
| 7- Fringilla albicollis (G.) White-Throated Finch. 
| 8. Fringilla melodia. Black-Throated Sparrow. 
yg. Passer palustris of Bartram. | Keed-Sparrow. 
Travels. 
10. Frine illa exilis (mihi. ) Least Finch. 
| ri. Fringilla tristi: Golden Finch, 
12. E ‘ringilla ome (mil 11.) 
13. Sitta canadens Red-Breasted Nuthatch. 
14. Picus auratus. Golden-Wing W aioe 
(Flecker, or Flicker.) 
5. Gracula Quiscula? Crow-Blackbird. 
——13. | 16. Fringilla pecoris (G.) Cowpen-Finch. (Cowpen- 
bird.) 
——~—15. {| 17.Motacilla Sialis. (Blue-Bird.) 
18.Scolopax Gallinago, Common Snipe. (Wood- 
cock.) 
19. Charadrius vociferus. | Noisy Plover. (Kiil-dee, 
| Kill-deer.) 
April 3. 20. Scolopax minor (G.) | Little Wood-cock. (Mea- 
| dow- Snipe.) 
* The letter G denotes the names adopted from Profefior Gmelin IZibi) marks 
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21. Hirundo purpurea. 

22. Hirtindo rustica? 

23. Hirundo ———. 

24. Falco piscatorius. 

25. Certhia Pinus. 

26. Fringilla graminea (G.) 
27. Motacilla coronata (G.) 
28. Motacilla czerulea (G.) 
29. Ardea Herodias. 


30. Alcedo Alcyon. 
31. Colymbus septentrionalis 


32. Colymbus migratorius of 
Bartram. Travels. 
33. Colymbus Podiceps. 


34. Anas canadensis. 


35. Anas bucephala. 

36. Anas discors. 

37. Anas fusca. 

38. Anas subczrulea of Bar- 
tram. Travels, 

39. Anas Boschas. 

40. Mergus cucuilatus. 

41. Anas sponsa. 

42. Columba carolinensis. 


43. Columba migratoria. 


44. Scolopax candida. 
15. Turdus rufus. 


46. Ardea Nyéticorax. 

47. Motacilla Troglodytes? 
48. Ardea virescens. 

49. Certhia familiaris (milu.) 


50. Fringilla erythrophthal- 
mda. 


51. Hirundo pelasgia. 

52. Caprimulgus virginianus 
(G.) 

53. Lanius Tyrannus. 

54. Oriolus Baltimore. 


5- Oriolus spurius. 


56. Muscicapa carolinensis. 
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Purple Martin. 

House-Swallow. 

Little Bank-Martin. 

Fishing Hawk. 

Pine-Creeper. 

Little- Field-Sparrow. 

Golden-crowned Warbler. 

Cerulean Warbler. 

Great Blue or Ash coloured 
Heron. 

Belted Kingfisher. 
fisher.) 

Greater Loon, or Diver. 
(Loon.) 

(Eel-Crow.) 


(Alng- 


Pied-Bill Grebe. 
chick.) 
Canada-Goose. 
Goose. ) 
Buffel- Duck. 
White-Faced Teal. 
Blue-Winged Teal. 
(The Blue-Bull.) 


(Dob- 
( Wild- 


Mallard-Duck. 

Fan-crested-Duck, 

Summer-Duck. 

Carolina-Pigeon. 
Dove.) 

Passenger-Pigeon, 
Pigeon.) 

(Plover. ) 

Ferruginous Thrush. 
( Thrush, Thrasher. ) 

Night- Heron. (Qua-Bird.) 

(Marsh-Wren.) 

Green-Bittern, or Poke. 

House-Wren, Sociabie 
Wren. 

Towhee-Bunting. (Tow- 
hee- bird, Ground- Robbin. 
Chewink.) 

Aculeated Swallow. (Chim- 
ney-bird.) 

Whip-poor-will, or Night- 
haw k. ) 

King-bird. Tyrant. 

Baltimore-Oriole, Baltimore- 
Bird. (Hang-Bird.) 


( _ urtle- 


(Wild- 


| Bastard-Oriole, Bastard-Bal- 


timore. 





Cat Fly-Catcher. (Cat-bird.) 
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| 57. Motacilla varia. 

58. Parus luteus. 

$9. Motacilla fluvialis. 

60. Muscicapa tusca. (Cates- 
by.) 

61. Trochilus Colubris. 


62. Turdus Trichas (G.) 


63. Picus erythrocephalus. 
64. Motacilla aurocapiila. 
6s. Tanagra rubra. 


66 Muscicapa subfusca of 
Bartram. 

67. Muscicapa olivacea. 

68. Muscicapa Ruticilla. 

69. Turdus minor (G.) 


ie Anas Bernicla. 
- Muscicapa crinita. 
73.1 Muscicapa viridis (G.) 
73- Falco sparverius. 
74. Tanagra cyanea. 


26. Cuculus Americanus. 
76. Alauda magna. 


77.Parus Americanus. 


78. Motacilla mitrata. 
79- Motacilla Canadensis(G.) 


80. Trinea macularia (G. 
5 \ 
8:i.Motacilla chrysoptera. 








82. Motacilla petechia. 

83. Motacilla virens (G.) 

84. Motacilla Pennsylvanica. 

85. Muscicapa rapax of Bar- 
train. Travels. 

86. Ardea cinerea. 

$7. Emberiza oryzivora. 


88. Rallus Carolinus (G.) 
8g. Rallus Virginianns. 
go. Raillus crepitans (G.) 


gt. Fulica atra. 
g2. Ardea parva of Bartram. 
}. 
Trai of! 


93. Alauda Calandra. 
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W hite-Poll Warbler. 

Summer Yellow-bird. 

Water Wage-tail. 

Warbling Wren, or Green- 
Wren. 

Red-throated Honeysucker. 
‘rasan Bird.) 

Yellow-breast Warbler. (Ma- 
ryland yellow-throat.) 

Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Golden-crowned Thrush. 

Canada Tanager. (Swamp- 


Red-Bird?) 


Red-eyed Fly-catchert 

Black-headed Warbler. 

Wood-Thrush. Little 
Thrush. 

Brent-Goose. 

Crested Fly-catcher, 

Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Sparrow-Hawk. 

Andigo- Hunting, Blue Lia- 
jet. 

Cuckoo of Cc arolina. 


Crescent Stare. (Meadow- 
Lark.) 

Creeping Titmouse. Finch 
Creeper. 


Hooded Titmouse. 

Black-throat Warbler, 

Blue Fly-catcher. t 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

Golden-winged Fly- 
catcher. 

Red-headed Warbler. 

Green Warbler. 

Bloody -side Warbler. 

Olive coloured Fiy-catcher, 
or Lesser Pewe. 

Marsh-Bittern. 

Rice-Bunting. (Rice-Bird, 
2ced-Bird, Bob- Lin coln ) 

Soree G siecle, 


Viroinian Rail. 
i) 








Clapper-Rail. (Meadow- 
clapper!) 
Common Coot. 


The Little Striped Bittern. 


Calandra-La ar 


k. (May-Bird, 
Grass-Bir d.) 


See. 
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May 28. 


June 20. 


July 4. 


Aug. 12 








Jan. 25. 


‘e 30. 
Feb. 
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AUTUMN 





94. Motacilla vermivora (G.) 
g5.Certhia Floridana (mihi. ) 


96. Vultur aura. 


97. Ardea alba. 

98. Ardea acquinoétialis. 
9g. Falco furcatus. 

100. Emberiza oryzivora, 


SECTION II. 
rAL and WINTER Birps of PassaGeE. 


101. Parus domesticus. 
102. Parus bicolor. 

2 Parus Virgini: 
103. Parus Virginianus. 


104. Ampelis Garrulus. 

105. Anas querquedula. 

106, Anas nigra. 

107. Anas Boschas. 

108. Parus Virginianus.* 

109. Anas Canadensis. 

110. Picus varius. 

141. Motacilla Regulus. 

112. Motacilla Calendula. 

113. Muscicapa Carolinensis. 

114. Scolopax Gallinago. 

115. Anas Bernicla.|! 

116. Fringilla Hudsonias. 
17.Fringilla ferruginea. 


5 . 
118, Fringilla albicollis. 


119. Falco sparverius. 
120. Strix diurnalis (mihi.) 
121. Fringilla cannabina? 
2.Columbia Carolinensis. 
ora Fringilla cannabina? 
124. Emberiza nivalis. 
25. Strix stridula? 
126.Strix Nyétea? 
127. Alauda alpestris. 
128. Alauda rubra (G.) 
129. Fringilla pinus (mihi.) 
130. Fringilla ferruginea. 
131.Fringilla albicollis (G.) 
1 32. Fringilla tristis. 
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Worm-Eater. 

Great Yellow-throated-Wren 
of Florida. 

Carrion-Vulture. (Turkey- 
Buzzard.) 

Great White-Heron. 

Little White-Heron. 

Swallow-tailed Falcon. 

Rice-Bunting. (Rice-Bird, 
Reed-Bird.) The females 
exclusively? make their 
appearance. 


Crested-Titmouse. 

Virginian Titmouse, Yellow- 
Rump. 

Prib-Chatterer.(Cedar-bird.) 

Blue and green wing Teal. 

Black Duck. 

Mallard. 

Virginian Titmouse. 

Canada-Goose. 

Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 

Golden-crowned Wren.t ? 

Ruby-crowned Warbler.t § 

Cat-Bird.§ 

Wood-Cock.§ i 

Brent-Goose. 

Snow- Bird. 

Fox-coloured Sparrow. 

Large brown Sparrow, with 
red eye-brows. 

Little Falcon. 

Sharp-winged Day-Owl. 

Greater Redpoll ? 

Carolina-Pigeon. 

Greater Redpoll?q 

Snow-Bunting. 

Tawney-faced Owl. 

Great-white-Owl. 

Shore-Lark (Sky-Lark.) 

Red-Lark. 

Pine-Finch, 

Ferruginous Finch. 

White-throated Finch. 

Golden Finch, 


* Great numbers of thefe birds appear again, along with the Ampelis. 
+ Paffes foutherly in great flights. 

} Thefe two birds arrive from the north. 
§ Thefe are ftill feen among us. 


lj Immenfe flocks of thefe Geefe are now feen, at great heights in the air, pafling 


foutherly, 


q Large flocks of thefe birds are now feen, 
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SECTION III. 


Of the RestDENT Birps of PENNSYLVANIA. 


By the Resident Birds, I mean those 
Birds vhich, in general, continue 
in Pennsylo ania the whole year; 
avhich build their Nests, rear their 
Young, and are commonly thought 
to continue near the Distri® in 

avhich they themselves were reared, 
] shall enumerate these Birds in the 
order of the Linnean arrangement. 


ACCIPITRES. RAPACIOUS. 


1. Falco Leucocephalus. White- 
headed Eagle. (Bal ld- Eagle.) J 

2. Falco regalis of Bartram. Great 
Grey Eagle. 

3. Falco aquilinus of Bartram. 
Great Red- tailed Hawk. 

4. Falco Columbarius. Pigeon- 
Hawk. 

Falco glaucus of Bartram. 
Bluish Hawk. A beautifal species. 
Colour a pale sky-blue. 
the wings black. 

6. Strix Virginiana. Great Horn- 
ed Owl. 
+. Strix Asio. Red Owl, Little 
Owl. /Screech-Owl.) 
8. Strix varius of Bartram. MS. 
Hen Owl. 
g. Lanius Excubitor. Great 
hrike. (Gust Bird? Nine Killer.) 
10. Lanius Collurio? Red-back- 
ed Shrike. 
PICA. PIES. 

1. Corvus Corax. Raven Crow. 
(Raven.) 
Bartram. 

2. Corvus Corone. Carrion 
Crow. (Crow.*) This is the 
Corvus frugivorus of Bartram. 

. Corvuscris status. Blue-Crow. 
Bl ie. he. Jay-Bird.) 

14. Picus pileatus. Pileated 
Ti ecker. (Wood-Cock.) 

. Picus erythrocephalus. Red- 

Heated- Wood! pecker. 


Tips of 


Corvus carnivorus of 


16. Picus auratus. Golden- 
Wing Woodpecker. 

17. Picus villosus. Hairy Wood- 
pecker. Se-se-ah of the Wyandot 
Indians. 

8. Picus pubescens. Downy 
Woodpecker. Sho-ah of the Wy- 
andot Indians. 

19. Sitta. Black-headed 
thatch, (Sap-Sucker.) 

20. Certhia fusca of Bartram. 
MS. Brown-Creeper. 

GRALL&. CLOVEN-FOOTED. 

21. Ardea Herodias. Great He- 
ron. In very mild, open winters. 

. Charadrius vocierus. Noisy 
Warten, (Kildee, Kildeer.) In very 


mild winters. 
GALLIN&. 


Nu- 


GALLINACEOUS. 

23. Meleagris Gallopavo. Wild- 
Turkey. 

24. Tetrao umbellus. 
Grous. (Grous.) 

25. Tetraocupido. Pheasant of 
Pennsylvania. (Pheasant.) 

26. Tetrao Virginianus. Mary- 
land Patridge. (Patridge, Quail.) 
PASSERES. PASSERINE 

7. Columba migratoria. Piben- 
aa "ere (Wild- Pigeon.) 
28. Columba Carolensis. Caro- 
lina-Pigeon. (Turtle-Dove.) 


2g. Alauda magna. Crescent 
Stare. (Meadow- Lark.) 


Rufted 


30. Turdus migratorius. Red- 
mse Thrush. (Robin.) 
. Turdus Polyglottos. Mimic 
Thrush. (Mocking Bird.) 
32. Ampelis Garrulus. Prib 
Chatterer. (Cedar-Bird.) 
33. Loxia Cardinalis. Cardinal 


Grosbeak. (Virginia Nightingale.) 
34. Loxia Curvirostra. Cross- 
bill, (Shear-Bird.) 
35. Motacilla Sialis. (Blue-Bird.) 


* There is another fpecies of Corvus which differs from both the fpecies here 
mentioned. It is larger than the common Crow, (Corvus Corone) and makes a 


noue more like that of the Raven, or Corvus Corax. 


Me. Bartram (Travel 


It keeps upon the fea-coatt. 


‘) calls this fpecics Corvus maritimus. I have never feen it, 
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36.MotacillaTroglodytes.( Marsh 
Wren.) 
37. Parus bicolor. Toupet Tit- 
mouse. 
38. Parus artricapillus. Canada 
Titmouse. Little Pied Titmouse. 
39. Parus Virginianus. Virginian 
Titmouse. 
Mdditional Birds found in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. 
I. Falco Ossifragus? Sea-Eagle. 
. Strix Aluco. Speckled Owl. 
3. Strix Naevia. Mottled Owl. 
4. Strix passerina, Little Owl. 


to 


§- Psittacus pertinax? Illinois 
Parrot. 

6. Scolopax nutans? Nodding 
Snipe. 


7. Charadrius Himantopus. Long 
Legged Plover. 

8. Haematopus Ostralegus. Pied- 
Oyster-catcher. 

9g: Loxia ludoviciana. Red- 
breasted Gross-Rgak. 

io. Fringilla purpurea. Purple 
Finch. 

1. Fringilla . (Hemp- 
Bird.) Mr. William Bartram. 

12. Hirundo Subis. Canada 
Swallow, Great Ainerican Martin. 
Mr. Oppelt. 

13. Caprimu!gus europaeus. Eu- 
ropean Goatsucker.( Night-Hawk.) 

To these tables, Dr. B. has sub- 
joined an appendix, containing ob- 
servations on most of the birds enu- 
merated, which will be found use- 
ful to the ornithologist. His re- 
marks on those useful dirds who de- 
stroy reptiles and iaseéts of various 


kinds, are particularly deserving of 


attention. ‘¢ These,’’ says Dr. B. 
“ought to be preserved, if not by 
the /aws, at least by the good sense of 
the country.” Among these de- 
stroyers of reptiles and inseéts so 
destructive to vegetation, he enu- 
merates, 

‘¢ 1. Muscicapa acadica of Gme- 
lin? This isthe Lesser Crested 
Flycatcher of Pennant. It is called, 
in Pennsylvania, the Lesser or Wood 


Pewe. This little bird builds in 





jure our forest 
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woods and in forests. After the 
young have lett the nests, the parents 
conduct them to the gardens and 
habitations of men. Here the 
whole brood dwells in trees near 
the houses, where they are fed with 
the common house-fly, and other 
insects that are caught by the old 
birds. The young ones are soon 
capable of obtaining their food in 
the same way. This species of 
Muscicapa visits us in the spring, 
and commonly continues with us 
until late in September, when it re- 
tires southerly to winter. 

“TI. The Motacilla Sialis, or 
Biue-Bird, feeds principally, if not 
entirely, upon insects, both such as 
are tlying and such as are reptile, 
It is said they eat currants. 

* TIT. Most of our species of Pi- 
cus, OF Woodpecker, appear to me 
to be very useful in dest troying in- 
sects, p articularly those which ins 
and orchard-trees. 
It is true, these birds are sometimes 
injurious to us, by eating some of 
our finest fruits, part ticularly our 
cherries, and therefore pains are 
taken to expel them from our gar- 
dens. But they devour vast num- 
bers of insects, particularly some 
of those species which prove so de- 
structive to the trunks of trees, 
such as the coleopterous insects, 
which, perhaps, do as much mis- 
Chief as the caterpillars. 

“TV. Asadevourer of pernicious 
insects, one of the most useful birds 
with which I am acquainted, ts the 
House-Wren, or Certhia familiaris? 
This little bird seems peculiarly 
fond of the society of man, and tt 
must be confessed, that it is often 
protected by his interested care. 
From observ ing the usefulness of 
~ bird in destroying inseets, it 
has long been a custom, in many 
parts of our country, to fix a small 
box at the end of a long pole in 
arden ‘5 about houses, &c. as a 
lace for it to build ia. In these 
boxes they build and hatch their 
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young. When the young are 
hatched, the parent t birds feed them 
with a variety of different insects, 
particularly such as are injurious in 
gardens. One of my friends was at 
the trouble to observe the number 
of times that a pair of these birds 
came from their box, and returned 
with inseéts for their young. He 
found that they did this from forty 
to sixty times in an hour; and in 
one particular hour the birds carried 
food to their young seventy-one 
times. In this business, they were 
engaged the greater part of the day; 
say twelve hours. ‘Taking the me- 
dium, therefore, of fifty times an 
hour, it appeared that a single pair 
of these birds took from the cab- 
bage, sallad, beans, peas, and other 
vegetables in the garden, at least six 
hundred inseéts in the course of one 
day. This calculation proceeds up- 
on the supposition that the two birds 
took each only a single insect each 
time. But it is highly proba! ble 
they often took several at a time. 

** The species of Certhiaof which 
I am speaking, generally hatches 
twice during the course of the sum- 
mer. They are very numerous 
about Philadelphia, and in other 

arts of the United States. 

“The fact just related is well 
calculated to show the importance 
of attending to the preservation of 
some of our native birds. The es- 
culent vegetables of a whole garden 
may, perhaps, be preserved from 
the depredations of different species 
of insects by ten or fifteen pair of 
these small birds: and, independ- 
ently of this essential service, they 
are an extremely agreeable com- 
panion to man; for their note is 
pleasing. A gentleman, in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, 
thinks he has already reaped much 
advantage from the services of these 
Wrens. About his fruit-trees, he 
has placed a number of boxes for 
their nests. In these boxes they 
very readily breed, and feed them- 
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selves and their young with the in- 
sects which are so destructive to the 

various kinds of fruit-trees and other 
vegetables. 

“© V. The services of the Ibis in 
devouring the reptiles of Egypt, 
are well known. North-America 
abounds with birds of this order; 
and we even have some species of 
Ibis very nearly allied to the Ibis 
of Egypt, such as the Tantalus 
Loculator, or Wood-Pelican, the 
‘Tantalus ruber, or Scarlet Ibis, the 
‘Tantalus fuscus, or Brown ibis, 
and the Tantalus albus, or White 
Ibis. Mr. Bartram informs us that 
the first of these birds feeds * on 
serpents, young alligators, frogs, 
and other reptile a,” 

‘“¢ VI. Some of the birds of the 
Vulture-kind are extremely useful 
to man, by destroying immense 
quantities of carrion, which serve 
to vitiate the air, and perhaps, in 
some instances, to give rise to ma- 
lignant epidemics. The Vulture 
Aura, or Turkey-Buzzard of our 
country, is one of the most useful 
of these birds. In Virginia it is 
proteéted by a law of that State. 
The Abbé Clavigero speaks of the 
usefulness of the Cozcaguauhtli, or 
King of the Zopilots, the Vulture 
Papa of Linnzeus. ‘The Zopilot,’ 
says this writer, ‘is a most useful 
bird to that country, (Mexico) for 
they not only clear the fields, but 
attend the crocodiles, and destroy 
the egys which the females of those 
dreadiul amphibious animals leave 
in the sand to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun. The destruétion 
of such a bird ought to be prohi- 
bited under severe “penalties.” 

66 miany of the pernicious inseéts 
of the United States seem to be in- 
creasing, instead of diminishing. 
Some of these inseéts which origin- 
ally confined their ravages to the 
native or wild vegetables, have 
since begun their depredations up- 
on the foreign vegetables, which 
often more agreeable to their 
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palates. Thus the Bruchus Pisi, or 
Pea-Fly, is a native, and seems 
originally to have fed, in a great 
measure unnoticed, upon the indi- 
genous vegetables ‘which are allied 
to the Pea: but since the introduc- 
tion of this last among us, it 1s the 
principal, if not the only vegetable 
which suffers from the ravages of 
this inse¢ét. The Hessian-Fly could 
not originally have inhabited the 
wheat, the rye, aud other similar 
eramina of this kind, for these ve- 
getables are not natives of America. 
lt is now more formidable to us 
than would be an army of twenty 
thousand Hessians, or of any other 
twenty thousand hirelings, supplied 
with all the implements of war. 
‘Phe caterpillar, which has begun its 
ravages upon the leaves of the Lom- 
bardy Poplar, that contributes so 
much to beautify our city, 1s, most 

probably, a native of our woods. 
It preters this fine foreigner to the 
less palatable leaves upon which it 
has been formerly accustomed to 
feed. Other instances of this kind 
might be mentioned. They show 
how very necessary 7 is to watch 
the migrations of inseéts from the 
native to the Lepiiene ed vegetables ; 
and they teach us a truth, not J 
think sufficiently attended to by 


naturalists, that different kinds of 


insects are much less confined to 
vegetables of the same species, or to 
species of the same genus, than has 
been commonly imagined. It is 
certain, that the same species of in- 
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sects, in America, often feeds in- 
discriminately, and in succession, 
upon plants of very opposite genera, 
and even of very different natural 
orders. 

‘6 It is, doubtless, difficult, but 
it is by no means impossible, to 
prevent the ravages of aoxious in- 
sects. In this important business, 
something has already been done in 
our country. We have discovered 
a method of diminishing the depre- 
dations of the little bug called Cu- 
cumber-Fly, which proves so de- 
structive tothe cucurbitaceous vines, 
particularly those of the Cucumber 
and Musk-melon. By manuring 
our wheat-lands, and thereby in- 
creasing the strength and vigour of 
the wheat, we have lessened the 
evil of the Hessian- Fly. By sus- 
pending to our young apple and 
other trees, pieces of tow, impreg- 
nated with a mixture of brimstone 
and train-oil, we have learned how 
to frighten away the periodical Lo- 
custs (Cicada septemdecim of Lin- 
naus) which often do so much in- 
jury to our orchards.* The Ame- 
rican Philosophical Society, by 
calling the attention of the public 
to the decay of our Peach-trees, has 
brought us to a better acquaintance 
with the causes of this decay, and 
with the means of preventing it. 
Insects are, no doubt, one of these 
causes.| We have made some pro- 
gress in preventing the mischief of 
the Bruchus Pisi, or Pea-Fly, which 
proves so destructive to one of the 


*@ Te is only the female Cicada feptemdecim that does mifchief to our orchards, 
&c. This fhe does by making incifions into the tender branches to depofit her eggs. 
In confequence of this operation, ~ L ives perifh. The infect does no mifchief 
“by devouring the lea es,” as has been afferted by fome refpectable writers. (See 
TranfaCtions of the pee in. Philofophical Socie ty, Vol. III. Introduction, p. xxii.) 

“+ The peach-infect (it is an Ichneumon) is obferved to injure young trecs more 
than old ones. Fe haps the beit remedy againft the mil my of this infect, is to dig 


up the en ind about the roots in the fpring-feafon, and t 
ch difficulty, and the operatic yn does not in- 


wotm. ‘This may be done without mu 


jure the tree. Do not the peach-trees fuff 


take out the larva or 


fer more from our late night- frofts than 


from infects? ‘Thefe night-irofts, efpecially after rainy whether, in the months of 
February and March, when ¢ the fap is afcending, are certainly very pernicious. 


They occafion the bark to cra 


! 


: fo that the fap is permitted to run out. I {ufpea 


that this is one of the principal caules of the decay of our peach-trees.” 
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finest esculent veeetables. But all 


that has yet been done, 1s very little 
compared to that which remains to 
be done. “The subject is as new as 
it is important. ‘ 

In a posteript, Dr. B. modestly 
terms lis perfo rmance ** Fragmen- 
tary Rubbish.” Its merits entitle 
it to a more respeCable appellation. 
tle may be assured that his * pre- 
sent labours are neither useless nor 
unentertaining ;”’ and we are confi- 
dent they will be received with 
candour and indulgence.” We 
hope that he will be induced to 
publish the two remaining parts, 
and to complete the natural history 
of Pennsylv vania: Que non tantun 
ad ! legendas eos, verum ad simile ali- 
quic 4 elaboran dum, ho ossunt emulationis 
stimulis excitare. PLINY 


ancien 
Arr. IIT. 


Ti ansadtions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting useful Know- 
ledve. 

{Continved from p. 445 of vol. i.] 


HE following papers have re- 
lation to a subject of great 
importance in the present state of 
our country. The first is 
A Mode of drying ufi the Marshes in 
the maritime farts of North-Ame- 
rica. By Thomas Wrig ht, of the 

College of Surgeons, and Tiache 

of Anat omy in Treiand. 

The free operation of wind and 
sun, is well known to promote 
evaporation. Pools and marshes, 
the usual source of febrile and epi- 
demical diseases, are augmented by 
being encompassed and oversha- 
dowed by forests. Vegetation tends 
to augment them, not only by col- 
lecting and condensing the moisture 
dispers sed through the atmosphere, 
but by preventing its subsequent 
escape by evaporation. The obvi- 
ous mode of drving the soil by dig- 








ging pits and canals, into which 
the water will flow from the higher 
surfaces, will seldom be attempted 
trom any motive but interest, whose 
influence is limited and partial; is, 
in all cases, expensive and labori- 
ous, and in many cases ut terly im- 
practicable. The position of the 
ground, in relation to adjacent 
parts, may not admit of a canal or 
an outlet. This mode can never 
do more than remove the water. 
The causes of its colleétion and 
accumulation being as numerous 
and powerful as ever, the evil is al- 
leviated but not removed. The 
effectual remedy consists in re- 
moving the foliage and the shade, 
by which the winds are impeded 
and the solar rays are shut out, and 
thus preventing the moisture from 
condensing, by the same means by 
which we cause it, when it is con- 
densed, to evaporate and disappear. 

The progress of culture and po- 
pulation will, no doubt, produce 
this effeét in America. Wi hen the 
ground is wanted for raising flax 
and corn, and for pasturing oxen 
and sheep; when the timber is re- 
quired to construct housesand ships, 
to furnish heat to furnaces and 
ovens, our forests will gradually 
disappear, the pool and bog will 
become dry land, rain will be less 
frequent and copious, torrents will 
be less impetuous, and rivers will 
shrink into narrower channels. 
The sources of diseases will be 
somewhat lessened, and not only 
greater numbers will partake of the 
blessings of existence, but will en- 
joy it for a longer time, and with 
fewer intervals of debility and pain. 

It is to be feared, how ever, that 
this effect will never be otherwise 
produced; and that all projects for 
anticipating the effeéts of culture, 
are airy and chimerical. The ob- 
stacles will arise from the indolence, 
ignorance, and wants of mankind; 
and not, as Mr. Wright imagines, 
from the uselulacss of wood as fuel. 
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He fears that we should be obliged 
to spare our woods, because our 
soil has not yielded so many veget- 
able crops, as to form, by their de- 
cay, peat or combustible turf, in- 
ferring, in the true spirit of his 
countrymen, that the only substi- 
tute, in culinary processes, for tim- 
ber, is feat. His apprehensions 
are kind, but groundless. When 
there is nothing to be found above 
the surface, we shall always procure 
enough to warm our fingers and to 
make the fot boil below it. When 
we cannot hew logs and cut turf, 
we must dig for coa/, and of that 
there will never be a scarcity. To 
obviate this objeétion, however, 
and to keep most of our hiccories 
and pines sacred from the axe, he 
proposes that immense vistas, fift y 
or an hundred miles in length, 
should be made in our largest forests, 
in the direction of our N. W. and 
S. E. winds, whose blasts will thus 
be suffered to pervade, exsiccate, 
and make suitable jor settlers, by 
diminishing the insalubrity of, large 
portions of the country. 
Experiments and Observations on 
Land and Sea Air. By Adam 
Seybert, AM. D 
The inquiry as to the ingredients 
of air, zealously and so succtssful- 
ly pursued in the present times, was 
iaturally connected with subse- 
quent inquiries as to the propor- 
tions between these ingredients in 
different circumstances. Dr. Sev- 
bert has undertaken to improve our 
knowledge on.this curious and im- 
portant subjedt, by recounting, in 
this memoir, a series of experi- 
ments made to estimate the com- 
parative purity of the air, upon land 
and water. After enumerating the 
opinions and observations of several 
eminent philosophers, Ingenhousz, 
Priestley, and Fontana, upon the 
purity of air in different situations, 


he proceeds to state the results of 


hisown attempts. These lead him 
to conclud Ge, ag re eeably to F ontana’ > 
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nd contrary to the popu- 
that, ow /and, the air in 
different situations, is of nearly the 
same degree of purity. 
His experiments. were 


decision, 
lar belief, 


made on 
air colleéted in the streets and 
court-yards of Philadelphia, on the 
verge of a marsh washed by the tide, 
in the neighbouring roads, and on 
the summit of an eminence near 
Schuylkill. In all these cases the 
air was proved to possess the same 
degree of purity. 

Ot experiments made with the 
same view, at sea, and in the bay 
of Cliesapeake, he speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“ My experiments at sea, suf- 
ficiently prove that the atmosphere 
is considerably purer there than on 
land. Though there are some 
trifling differences in the results of 
several experiments, I have no rea- 
son to believe that they were owlag 
to the difference of latitudes or lon- 
gitude in which they were per! orm- 
ed. I can form no system respect 
ing such variations. Winds, tem- 
perature, rain, &c. do not seem to 
have produced them. As they did 
not observe any regularity in their 
occurrence, they may, per! laps, be 
attributed to certain unperceive ed 
errors, which are unavoidably at- 
tendant on such triais. 

“That the air at sea should ap- 
pear nearly of the same purity in 
different latitudes, does by nomeaus 
astonish me; for, if land air has 
certain matters mixed with it, they 
are, perhaps, absorbed: and if my 
supposition be true, that the influ- 
ence of the sun’s rays on the water 
tends to increase its purity, the 
opinion I entertain is not surprising 
For when once purified, there are 
perhaps none, or few Causes to 
render the air noxious, after it is 
wafted from our towns and Cities 
over a large body of water. 

“It occurred to me that, proba- 
bly, the purity of the air at sea 
varied at different periods of the day : 
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to satisfy myself on this point, I 
made several trials on the roth and 

17th of June last. On the roth, I 
performed them at nine o’clock A. 
M. at twelve, andatsix o’clock P. M. 
On the roth, at nine A. M. and at 
twelve o’clock. The result of all 
the experiments of the same day, 
was exactly similar; at least, not 
perceptibly ditterent. 

“ Whether sea air might not be 
rendered more pure by agitation 
with water, appeared to me a ques- 
tion worthy of being ascertained: 
particularly, as some celebrated men 
maintain that it has this effect, and 
must hence be looked upon as one 
of the grentent resources which we 
have for purifying the atmosphere. 
Sir John Pris gle and Dr. lngen- 
housz are of “this opinion. “But 
some of Dr. Priestley’s experiments 


seem to contradict it; and so does 
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from the other experiments. These 
results tend to confirm my belief, 
that 1f sca water purifies the ai i 2 
is rather by adding somewhat to it, 
than by absorbing any considerable 
qui intity of efluvia float lng therein. 
Though by this Ido not mean to 
say, that certain matters, fore ign to 
our atmosphere, do not float there- 
in on land. If they exist, perhaps 
hey may be subjeét to absorption 
by water.” 

This memoir concludes witha 
table very accurately and satisfac- 
torily constructed and arranged, 
and exhibiting the results of twenty- 
five experiments, made in different 
temperatures of the air, different 
ppetions of the wind, different 
times of day, at sea, bet ween the 
latitudes of 37° and 42°, and in 
the bay of Delaware, Rtieaeds sth 
June and 18t! July. These ex- 


the foilowing assertion of the cele# periments produced nearly the same 


brated Scheele, who says, * L’air 
ne s’unit pas avec |’eau commune.’ 
Traité de Vair and du seu, p. 5r. 

“ My experiments on this head 
are as follow: on the 26th and 28th 
of June, the 2d and sth of July, 
equal buiks of sea water and air 
were agitated for half an hour in 
my eudiometer tube; but I never 
discovered any absorption to have 
taken place; neither was the air 
rendered purer, as was evident from 
a mixture with nitrous air. 

‘It now appeared probable to 
me, that sea water was already sa- 
turated with all the gaseous particles 
itcouldabsorb; and that fresh water, 
w hen ag itated with sea air, might 
diminish its bulk or alter its purity. 
In consequence of thi is supposition, 
equal buiks of sea air and fresh 
water were agitated as above, but 
it was not In the least altered. Not 
entirely convinced of the fallacy of 
my conjecture, I boiled sea water a 
ulhcient time to purge it of the air 

night contain. I then agitated 
ea air with this boiled wat 
above, i 


n 


vater as 
and found no difference 


ar TY , . ’ 
¥ OL. ik. No. -* (5 


result. We shall not pretend to de- 
cide how far Dr. Seybert’s conclu- 
sions are weakened by the imper- 
fecétions of his instrument. Fon- 
tana’s eudiometer is essentially de; 
feétive 
Exjeriments and Observations on the 
Atmosphere of Marshes. By the same. 
We cannot detail the numerous 
experiments by which the author of 
this paper has endeavoured to prove 
that the air generated by marshes, 
differs from that of other Paces 
that this difference consists in its 
possessing adisproportionable quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas, and no 
oxygen whatever; that the air above 
marshes, that is, age actual atmos- 
phere, as well as that upon their 
verge, are not impurer than ordi- 


nary. 


As to the cause of this difference, 


he speaks in the fe yilowing manner: 
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“« That the cause is in the putre- 
faétion of these matters, and that 
this state is absolutely necessary to 
those changes, I infer from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: marshes have 
no nexious influence during the 
winter season. ‘They cause dise: ise 
when the circumstances are present 

which promote putre/action; as, a 
proper degree of heat, a due quan- 
tity of moisture, and the contact of 
atmospheric air, or substances capa- 
ble ot affording oxygen, as wafer. 
That a certain degree of moisture is 
Necessary, appears evident from 
White’s experiments, related in the 
Philosophical Transactions: he says, 
‘a certain degree of moisture seems 
necessary to produce the bad effects 
of marshes; for mud, when per- 
feétly dry, did not altar theair.’ He 
might have added, that too much 
fluidity will thewise prevent their 
bad consequences, which is proved 
by the neighbourhood being healthy 
when they are OV erflowed. An 
overflow of water may operate by 
preventing the pow ertul effets of 
the sun. Experience teaches us 
that their bad effeéts are discon- 
tinued when they become dry. 
Covering them with cla ly and other 
substances not liable to “~ trefac- 
tion, destroys their bad effects; so 
does cultivation, frost, &c. 

“‘ Living trees being planted in 
their neighbourhood, renders the 
situation more healthy, by absorb- 
ing the gas exhaled during putre- 
faétion, and affording oxygen gas. 

“ White’s experiments prove, 
€ rst. During sixteen hours, air con- 
fined ina phial over water, did not 
suffer a change. 2dly. Pure clay 
moistened, did not alter the purity 
of the air. 3dly. Sand moistened, 
did not change the purity of the air.’ 
But 4th. 
earths intimately mixed with dead 
animal and vegetable substances) 
rendered the air very 1mfiUure, as I 


. é p. 
prove d by the Cxfie? iments whick i 


dé é 


Mud (which consists of 


The purity of the aétual atmos- 
phere of marshes, that 1s, its pos- 
session of the usaal proportion of 
oxygen, is explained by setting the 
jirfluence of living vegetation in 
opposition to that of the dead. The 

carbonic produced by the pu- 

trescent mass which constitutes the 
soil, is supposed to be absorbed by 
the living vegetable growth above; 
while, from the latter, oxygen is 
continually disengaged. On this 
subject, we will quote his own 
words. 

“‘ A variety of facts prove that 
oxygen gas is a principal ingredi- 
ent in the atmosphere of marshes 
rst. Candles burn therein with the 
same lustre as in other situations. 
2d. Animals breathe with equal ease 
as in other places. 3d. Eudiome- 
trical experiments prove that it forms 
as great a proportion here, as in 
other atmospheres which are reck- 
oned more healthy. 

“ August 4th and sth, 1796— 
July Sth and roth, 1798, I colle@- 
ed air from over m: ushy erounds, 
to the south and north of Philadel- 
phia; when tried with the eudio- 
meter, they always proved as pure 
as the air in the vard of my lodg- 
ings, Chaptal, in his Memoirs de 
Chimie, p. 141, asserts that the air 
over the ponds which border on the 
Mediterranean sea (the neighbour- 
hood of which is equally marshy, 

if not more so, than the neck form- 
ed by the jun@ion of Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, as I cenvinced 
myself during my residence at 
Montpellier i in the years 1795 and 

1796), was equally pure with that 
of Montpellier, tried the same day. 
When I assert that the atmosphere 
of marshes is equally pure with that 
of other situations, I mean that tt 


contains as large a proportion of 


oxygen gas as “such other atmos- 
Pp heres do. Ido not, by any means, 
intend to be understoc xl that it Is 
free iro m ic oreign mixtures. 

“ T have acknowledged that pu- 
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trefaction is going on in marshy 
places, and likewise adi mit that this 
process destroys the purity of the 
atmosphere by absorbing its oxygen; 
therefore, it may seem dithcult to 
admit the absolute purity of the air 
being equal here to that of oth 
places. People being able to oe 
with ease over marshy grounds, is 
sufficient proof that the oxvgen gas 
there is adequate to support lite. 
I shall now attempt to account for 
the purity of the air of marshes, as 
follow S$ ‘Sennebier has proved, | 
numerous experiments, that living 
vegetables, placed in an atinosphere 
of carbonic acid gas, or ii water 
saturated with this air, exposed to 
the aclion of the sun, thrive and 
grow very rapidly ; during the ex- 
periments the carbonic acid is de- 
stroyed, and oxygen gas is disen- 
gaged. In addition to these experi- 
inents, Ingenhousz has taught us 
that the aquatic plants, particularly 
such as grow in the neighbourhood 
of marshes, possess the power above 
stated to a surprising degree; see 
Experiences surles Vegctaux, Tom. 
2.p. 401. These facts, when pro- 
perly considered, and connected 
with the remarks I made when 
speaking of the effects of mud on 
the atmosphere, I think are suth- 
cient to account for the phenome- 
non which, at first, seemed at least 
doubtful. 

* The above view of tliis difhcult 
subject, will, perhaps, in some 
measure alter our opinions respect- 
ing the utility of marshes. Here- 
tolore e, mankind seem to have view- 
ed their existence as noxious to 
1| eM, and unnecessary to their hap- 
piness. I confess my former opi- 
nion respecting them, coincided 
perfectly with that of the Major ity, 
but at present my ideas are very 
different: I consider them as very 
necessary . keep the atmos phe re 
in a frojer d gree of purity, tor it is 
not only the impure atmo phere 
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which kills animals, but the too 
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pure also; and an ingenious philo- 
sopher has well observed, that ani- 
mals live too fast in atmospheres 
overcharged with oxygen gas. They 
appear to me to have been instituted 
by the Author of Nature, in order 
to operate against the powers which 
vegetables and other causes possess 
of puritying the atmosphere, so that 
the oxygen may exist in a proper 
proportion, fit to support animal 
life and combustion. JI am of 
opinion that, ere /ong, marshes will 
be looked upon by mankind as pif/s 
from Heaven to prolong the lite and 
happiness of the greatest portion of 
the animal kingdom. Perhaps it 
was originally intended that they 
should remain un inhabited, and that 
their only use should be that of 
corre éting the too pure atmospher es. 
Although their immediate inhabit- 
ants suffer disease from them, still, 
but a small portion of the human 
race Choose marshy situations for 
their residence.” 

The concluding remarks on the 
benefits of marshes, are liable to 
some exception. If the atmos- 
phere of marshes be equally salu- 
brious with that of other places, it 
is so because the fluid exhaled from 
dead plants is the proper food of the 
living; which, while they consume 
the air noxious tu aniinals, are busy 
in producing that which is useful 
to them; but it is likely that part 
only of this noxious vapour is de- 
voured on the spot, and that the 
rest is dispersed over A say adjacent 
regions; and that so ir from pro- 
ducing g merely an equili’ rium, the 
hurtful gases predomin. ite e xaétly j in 
proportion to the extent or the 
proximity of marshes. 

This is the lesson ol " experience. 
To be covered with thick umbrage, 
and entangled in slimy bogs, is to 
be sick. To be 4zgh and dy, to 
bask in the rays of the sun, and to 
be fanned by unobstru¢ted breeze: 
W hile 
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joyed in Proportion as bogs disap- 

pear, we shall not readily applaud 

them as the gifts of Heaven. 

The inevitable tendency of culti- 
vation, is to annihilate marsh. The 
effect of incultivation, is to turn the 
whole level and cultivable parts of 
the globe into wast nen Few 
will acknowledge, with Dr. 5. that 
they were originally hie’ to re- 
main uninhabited, tor that ts to say 
that the earth was not designed to 
be the dwelling place of men; but 
most persons will maintain that 
their ouly use 13 that of perce 
corn and amie cattle, for which 
purpose they must loose their na- 
ture and b come dry land. 

We know that their beneficial 
effects, whatever they be, are out- 
weighed by their hurtful ones. We 
may, indeed, according to the 
addage, have foo much even of a 
good thing; and therefore, though 
the good thing called marsh is injuri- 
ous when we have too much of it, 
yet, when moderately distributed, 
it may be beneficial. This con- 
cession, however, is of not much 
value. At present, it is plain that 
we have too much of it, and that 
we have no reason to check or curb 
our industry in annihilating bogs 
from the dread of doing too much. 
While we have running waters, 
respirable organs, and combustion 
(necessary hot merely for wa) mth 
sake, but for culture, cookery, and 
the various arts), while we have the 
putrefaétion of plants and animals 
useful to subsistence, we need not 
fear that our will be- 
comme f00 / ure. 

On the In _— ity of tie! 
Marshy Situation 1s, and the leans 
of correc ving it. By }} ‘liam 
This treatise has little resem- 

blance to the foregoing. It is not 

the detail of experiments, but a se- 
ries of speculative remarks on the 

é xperiments of others. We shail 


not recapitulate Mr. Currie’s argu- 


atmmospiere 


and 






ments and facts to shew that the un- 
wholesomeness of marshes arises 
not from vapours or miasmata ac- 
tually emitted from the soil, but in- 
direétly. from the abstraction of the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. W he- 
ther disease be produced by the air 
of marshes, in consequence of that 


air having tou much of one thing, 
hme w heing 
or too little of another, by being 


deficient tn oxygen or superabun- 
dant in certain pestiferous effluvia, 
is a question that we shall leave in 
the hands where we find it, and 
shall content ourselves with quoting 
Mr. Currie’s concluding observa- 
tions. 

Having, a3 he thinks, established 
the position that the putrefaction of 
and fens is hurtful, by di- 
the due proportion of 


JOYS 
minishi ing 
oxveen li 1 the ambient air, he ten 
ceeds to point out the fre hhy lax 
thus: 

‘¢ The remedies are to introduce 
2nd increase the proportion of oxy- 
genous gas in the superincumbent 
atmosphere, and to prevent its fu- 
ture abstraction, by cutting off or 
diminishing the sources of putre- 
faction. 

[t would be a happy circum- 
tance if the application of the 
means suited to produce an amend- 
ment ina body so large and fluctu- 
ating as the atmosphere, was as 
practica able as the means suited to 
effect that purpose are obvious: 
but, unfortunately, this requires too 
much labour and expense to admit 
of extensive application, especially 
in a country where population and 
wealth do not bear a due propor- 
tion to the extent of territory. 

*“ We ought, however, to at- 
tempt every th Ing in our power to 
effe & so desirable and useful a 
event. 

‘Chemistry furnishes various ar- 
ticles, by means of which we can 
generate and introduce a supply of 
oxygen into the atmosphere, as well 
as alter the quality of those noxious 
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gases with which it is occasionally 
contaminated. 

“ But the grand engine by which 
the sources that deprive the atmos- 
phere of its salutary and vivifying 
principle, are cut off; and the great 
magazine from w henc ‘¢ a sufficient 
supply is obtained, must be sought 
for in the art of agriculture. 

“The stagnant waters may be 
carried off, and the soil of marshes 
rendered drv, by means of drains, 
deep trenches, and wells; and fur- 
ther stagnation and putrefaction 
prevented by consuming the dead 
weeds, g and trees, and by 

covering the flats, and hling the 
hollows with cl: iy, sand, or lime. 

* And the atmosphere may be 
supplied with oxygen by cultivating, 
on such soils, g 
vigorous growth, and especially 
those which live aad flourish latest 
in the season. For vegetables, while 
living and growing, “when exposed 
to the rays of light, constantly de- 
compose the water they imbibe 
trom the earth and air, and while 
they retain the hydrogen or base of 
inflammable air for the formation 
of oil, wax, honey, or resin, they 
replenish the atmosphere with oxy- 
gen.* 

*“ When it is impracticable to 
render marshy situations dry, on 
account of their extent, they should 
be kept constantly flooded by means 
of dams and sluices, to lessen the 
effects of putrefaétion; for, when 
dead vegetable or animal substances 
are immersed in water, so as to be 
entirely excluded from contaét with 
the air, putrefaction can only take 
place in a slow and imperfect man- 
ner. 

* But removing the trees and 
shrubs from marshy or fenny tracts, 
without draining ‘off the stagnant 
water at the same time, and destroy - 
ing the dead he rbage | by fire, instead 
oi rendering such situations more 
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healthful, has been found to havea 
ditferent effect, because a greater 
extent of putrescent surface is there 
by exposed to the rays of the sun, 
and, of course, a greater portion of 
oxygen abstracted from the atmos- 
phere. It 1s owing, in a great 
Measure, to this circumstance, that 
all new countries are so generally 
jatal to the first settlers. 

‘The same land, after it has 
ren cultivated a few years, espe- 

ally if there be suiflicie iit decliv ty 
ns preven it the water from stagnat- 
Ing, looses its unw holesomene SS; 
the putrescent substances mixed 
with the soil or superficial stratum 
of the ground having finished the 
putrefactive process by that time. 
In order, therefore, to render and 
preserve marshy countries health- 
tul, they should be preserved dry 
and clean by means of the spade, 
the plow, and the rake. 

‘When the level situation of a 
place prevents the stagnant water 
trom -being carried off by drainsy 
deep weils “should be dug in differ- 
ent places tor the water to colle j in; 
by which means a greater portion 
of the soil will be rendered dry, and 
less noxious. 

“ To prevent still farther the in- 
jurious effects of residing near 
marshes or mill-ponds, rows of such 
trees as grow rapidly, and retain 
their verdure late in the s son, 
should be planted between those 
situations and the mansion, for the 
purpose of interce pting the moistur 
in its progress, while they furnish a 
constant supply of oxygen to the 
atmosphere. 

** Lodging in the upper story of 
a house, has been found to preserve 
health during a sickly Mn- 
stances of which are recorded by 
Sir John Pringle. Thijs appears 
to be owing to those situations be- 
ing out of the reach of the molsturs 
from the eround,’ 
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Arr. lV. 


LETTERS on FrerQueNnt 
MUNION: addiessed fa ticularly 
io the Members of the Assaciate- 
Reformed Church in North-Ame- 
pica. 8 v0. /f- 113. Newu- York. 
[. and J. Swords. 1795. 


NHIS publication is anony- 
mous, but we wre good au- 
thoritv for ascribing tt to the Rev. 
Mr. Joun M. Mason if, minister 
of the Scots Presbyterian Church 
in the city of New-York. It ‘as 
been customary, it seems, in most 
of the churches with which he is 
connected, to administer the com- 
munion, or the Lord’s supper, ge- 
nerally not more than once, and ne- 
ver more than fwice, in the year; 
and fhen to encumber it with a pre- 
ce ding fast, and a subseq: uent thanks- 
giving day. The design of the au- 
thor is to prove, that this ordinance 
should be attended upon more fre- 
quently; and that, in order to ren- 
der such frequency practicable and 
convenient, the burdensome ap- 
pendages before mentioned, should 
be laid aside. 

The principles and reasonings 
which were judged to be subservi- 
ent to his design, the author has 
thought fit to present in the form of 
letters, addressed particularly to hi 
own religious connections. The 
first is introduétory, stating the 
ground and ohyed of the work. 
The second is emploved in unfold- 
ing the nature, and exhibiting the 
interesting features of the Lord’s 
supper as a religious duty, and de- 
ducing from these considerations, 
the advantages and importance of a 


Com- 


frequent attendance upon it. The 


third is intended to shew thata tre- 
quent administration of this ordi- 
nance has been the 


of the church from the beginning; 
that among the primitiv e christian 
it made a part of the sané¢tification 
of every Lord’s day; that this con- 

tinued to be the case until te fourth 


general practic e 


century; and that, in proportion as 
the spirit of vital piety declinec 

and men became more careless of 
religion, or more addicted to super 
stition and will-worship, the solemn 
memorial of our Lord’s death was 
attended on with less frequency, 
and with more pompous form. In 
the fourth letter, the author answers 
the objection “ that the frequent 
administration of the Lord’s supper 
would render it too common, destroy 
its solemnity, and thus prove inju- 
rious to the interests of religion.’ 

In the 4/77, he undertakes to shew 
that the customary appendages to 
this ordinance, particularly public 
fasts and thanksgiving days, have 
no warrant in scripture, are con- 
trary to the judement of almost the 
whole christian church, and are at- 
tended with great and serious evils. 
In the sixth and sec venth, the subject 
is continued. In the eighth, some 
popular pleas in favour of sacra- 
mental fasts and thanksgivings, are 
briefly considered and answered ; 
and the ninth and last, treats of the 
benefits of scriptural communion. 

In handling the various subjects 

discussed in these letters, Mr. M. 
displays good sense, force of argu- 
ment, considerable reading, and ter- 
vent piety. He has judiciously 
availed himself of the faéts and rea- 
sonings of preceding writers, of 
which, due acknow ledgment is 
made. And he has presented and 
yep” his opinions, in a manner 
lich, we presume, will be gene- 
rally - considered clear, convincing, 
and satisfactory, by those to whom 

they are addressed. 

Mr. M.’s style is, on the whole, 
good. It | semmeper a degree ol 
spirit and vigour not generally to 
be met with. We cannot help re- 
marking, however, that it some- 
times discovers a fondness for point 
and antithesis, approaching to 
quaintne and we are inclined to 
believe that, in a few instances, the 
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is rather impaired, by aiming ata 
keennessand an energy of expression 
which are unseasonable and ex- 
cessive. But, amidst so much sub- 
stantial merit as this performance 
possesses, we take for granted that 
its readers will be much more occu- 
pied in observing and approving its 
excellence, than in noting verbal 


defeéts. 


ee 


ArT. V. 


AFunxerar Discourse, delivered 
in the Lhird Presbyterian Church 
in the City of Philadelphia, on the 
17th day of November, on occasion 
of the death of the Rev. Dr. John 
B. Smith, Jate Pastor of said 
Church, who departed this life 
August 22, 1799. By Samuel 
Blair, dD. D. 8v0. fr. 38. Phi- 
ladelphia. Woodward. 1799. 


FYNHE highly esteemed divine, 

whose death and chara¢ter 
form the principal subjects of this 
discourse, was among the first vic- 
tims of the pestilence which visited 
Philadelphia last year. On account 
of the general flight of the inhabit- 
ants on that occasion, a sermon 
with reference to his death, was not 
delivered until near three months 
after the event. Soon after the fu- 
gitives had returned, and public 
worship was resumed, the Rev. 
Dr. Blair, a relative of the deceased, 
was Called upon to perform this ser- 
vice; which he executed in so ac- 
ceptable a manner, that the hearers, 
by a very respectable vate, solicie- 
ed a copy of his discourse for pub- 
lication. 


The text is chosen from Matthew ° 


xxv. 21. Well done, good and faithful 

ervant, ©Sc. Foam this pass age, 
Dr . B. undertakes to shew who are 
the servants of God, in the peculiar 
and discriminating sense of the text; 
to draw the chara¢ter of those who 


are good « and faith fi /, and to point 


iO the reward Wi ha vaits stich 
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in another world. To what is said 
on these topics, he adds the charac- 
ter of the deceased, and particular 
addresses to his relict, to his chil- 
dren, and to the congregation which 
he had served with such honourable 
acceptance. 

The structure of this discourse is, 
in no respeét, very remarkable. 
Its materials are all of the common 
kind; and its workmanship is plain. 
Good sense, seriousness, and piety, 
reign throughout. We think Dr. 
B.’s style, in ‘several points of view, 
exceptionable. His sentences are 
frequently involved to a degree of 
perplexity. His mode of expression 
is, too often, formal, circumlocu- 
tory, and feeble. And, though we 
approve of gravity in the pulpit, 
yet, we are of opinion that the 
scripture style may be used to excess 
even there; and that, when mingled 
with the familiar, it makes a motly 
appearance, and produces unplea- 
sant effects. 

The character of Dr. Smith is 
drawn ina jndicious manner. How 
far the eulogium, in all its parts, is 
applicable to the person whom it is 
designed to depict, we are not 
qualified tojudge. We have, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that this 
is fully the case. We have always 
understood that the re spectable de- 

ased possessed a character which 
oud wed him, in a very eminent 
degree, to the friends of virtue and 
relivion wherever he was known. 


Te 
Art. VI. 


An Or ATION, delivered at the re- 
guest of the Society of OBK, in the 
Chapel of Havard College, on the 
day of their anniversary, Fuly 9, 
1798. By John Thornton Kirk- 
Jand. S20. Af. 24. Boston. J. 

1! ’ 
Russell. 1795. 
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after its appearance, if its compara- 
tive merit were not so great as to 
render it more worthy of attention 
than most of the class of similar 
publications. We regret that it was 
not put into our hands at an earlier 
period; but, should it be indebted 
to this circumstance for a longer 
existence, the writer may be com- 
pensated jor our tardy approbation. 

The mystical name of this society 
mentioned in the title-page, excited 
our curiosity and apprehcnston. 
We were at a loss to comprehend 
the meaning of the three Greek 
letters which constitute its title; 
and, had not an academical friend 
relieved us from our uncertainty 
and fear, by unfolding their hidden 
purport, and the objects of the as- 
enciation, we should have hastily 
concluded that a society, whose de- 
signs are represented as innocent 
and laudable, but who, erroneously, 
if not immorally, pretend Lo se- 
crecy, was one of those occult com- 
munities which have produced so 
much terror and alarm, and still 
vex the repose of many good men. 
This will teach us to beware of rash 
and precipitate conclusions, and not 
to substitute hypothesis for fact, 
and the phantoms of our own ima- 
gination for real existences. We 
have, perhaps, many moral and 
spiritual Quixotes, but not one 
Cervantes. 

After claiming induigence for 
that partial fondness for the consti- 
tution, fortune, and future felicity 
of our own country, so natural 
to every feeling and generous 
breast,”? Mr. K. states the topics 
which he proposes to illustrate; 
“the Arinciles, manners, and initita- 


ee “ie 


tions, which are the price and 
pledge of every other natural bles- 
sing.’ 

“ The first of folitical prin- 
ciples,” says Mr. K. * which we 
have received, a principle often 
expressed in very indefinite lan- 


guage, and <4ose misconception, 


so gereer + 
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or perversion, has, in a manner, 
annihilated society in one conmtey 
in Europe, 1s this, ‘ that all men are 
born free and equal. ‘The blias- 
phemies uttered, the crimes com- 
mitted, and the desolation spread 
within the space of a few years, in 
the xame ot liberty and equality, have 
associated such turpitude and horror 
with the words, that the blood 
freezes, the heart sickens at their 
sound. Viewed inf this association, 
instead of tutelary divinities de- 
manding the love and veneration 
of men for the blessings which 
they shed, they appear tremendous 
spe étres, born of chaos, and stalk- 
ing through the earth with the 
scythe > of destruction. 

* But breaking this unnatural 
association, we find that qe Have 
not so learned liberty, and that, 
well understood, it 1s the first of 
blessings. As it is taught in our 
school, the liberty of a natic on, W with 
respect to other nations, is the 
right of governing itself za consist- 
ency with their rights. Sucha hiber- 
ty we possessed, before our separa- 
tion from the parent country, until 
her system of aggression began. 
We ever denied her claim to bind 
us in any Case without our consent, 
Since revolution bas come to mean 
subve rslON, it means too much to 
be applied to that alteration of our 
political relations made by inde- 
pendence. We contended for pre- 
servation, not acquisition, to keep 
the rights we had, rather than to 
gain those we never had; and the 
separation was resorted to chiefly as 
a necessary means of maintaining 
the ancient — 

“ By /rder?y, as it respects our in- 
ternal relations, we understand pro- 
tection of rights; and by rights, the 
claim of eve ay member of the com- 
munity to all the advantages which 
n obtain and enjoy, without 
injuring others. “These rights are 
declared to be the right to life and 
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personal security, the right to ac- 
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quire, hold, and transmit property, 
the right to liberty of action, the 
right to reputation, the right to li- 
berty of opinion, of speech, and 
of religious profession and wor ship. 
But we > consider all these rights sub- 
ject to various limitations and ex- 
ceptions. We deny -" they allow 
any one to be judge in his own 
cause, or tO exert them in any way 
inconsistent with law. Society 
here does not secure life to the mur- 
derer, freedom of aétion to the mad- 
qnan, property to the thief, robber, 
or knave, reputation to the villain, 
nor liberty of speech and writing 
to the tongues or pens, which mis- 
Jead the ignorant or corrupt the 
pure, which blaspheme God and 
temps sedition. Our common- 
wealth claimstolimit even the rights 
of conscience. Whilst it tolerates 
every denomination of religious 
teachers, it ag. ee the mainten- 
ance of some denomination; and, 

whilst it extends protection to the 
Tew, Mahometan, and Gentoo, it 
uisists that a christian people will 
commit the enaétion and adminis- 
ration of their laws to none but 
those who profess to be christians. 

‘In the extension of like privi- 
Jeges to all persons in like circum- 
stances, consists American equality, 
an equalit V which secures the rich 
irom rapacity, no less than the poor 
tron n Oppression ; the high from en- 
vy, no less than the low from con- 
tempt; an equality which proclaims 
peace alike to the mansions of the 
affluent, and the humbie dwellings 
of the poor.’ 

Mr. K. vindicates that part of the 
political constitution and laws of 
his country which requires the 
qualifications Of age, proferty, and 
—_ in electors, from the attacks of 
the ae of the universal right 


P suff: a subject of so 
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ei view in which it is considered, 
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as well as from the different associ- 
ations, habits, and pursuits of the 
several partisans. Most of them 
will, probably, concur in the belief 
that we ought to be satished with 
the liberty we possess, rather than 
to trust, at this time of general con- 
tention, calamity, and misrule e, to 
the uncertain issue of experiments, 
and thereby to hazard that rich and 
ample portion of freedom and hap- 
piness now enjoyed in security and 
peace. 

Whether our fair sisters will ace 
quiesce in the justice of their ex- 
clusion from the exercise of political 
rights, we presume not to conjec- 
ture. They may, in some degree, 
be reconciled to their condition, by 
the very courteous and plausible 
description of Mr. K. who artfully 
appeals to them for their decision 
in his favour. 

“Had the new theory of the 
Rig hits of Women enligtitened the 
Ww orld at the peri iod of the formation 
of our constitution, it is possible 
the framers, Conv inced by its argu- 
ments, might have set aside the old 
system of “exclusion, upon which 
the world has always proceeded till 
this reforming age, as selfish, illibe- 
ral, and tyrannical; perhaps they 
might have felt it absurd and inso- 
lent for man to claim the honour of 
being the protector and guardian of 
woman; and pernicious also, if they 
had acknowledged with the cham- 
pion of her sex’s rights, that it is a 
con sequence of the present order to 
compel women to resort to art, in- 
sincerity, and meanness, in order 
to supply, by influence, the want 
of prerogative. To disprove this 
consequence, however, we appeal 
to the simplicity and frankness of 
— and dignity of sentiment 

t American fernales; and, to test 
this singular theory, we may sub 
mit to them the question, whethe: 
they are not as tree, as lovely, as 
resp cl ible, and happy, in their 
resent situation in society, att 
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would be if their sexuality of cha- 
racter and employments were done 
away, and law and custom allowed 
them to exchange the distaff for the 
ploug! h, the needle and the pencil 
for the axe and the hammer; and 
their stations as mistresses of their 
Jamilies, Companions of their hus- 
bands, guides and_ protectors of 
their children, and equal sharers of 
domestic pursuits and pleasures, 
to be lawyers, legislators, and town- 
meeting patriots. We submit to 
them, whether they are not content 
to make the best part of the object 
of all government, which is soczery, 
and to leave to us the drudgery and 
vexation, the contest and danger, 
of pro viding the of securing 
that objeét.” 

This view of political rig 
thus summed up: 

These are our rights of man; 
this is oxr liberty ; this, our equality. 
There is another sort of libert y and 
equality which we consider to be 
spurious—*’tis Fancy’s child, and 
Folly is its father, made of such 
stuff as dreams are, and baseless as 
the fantastic visions of the evening,’ 
and which we leave to those who 
choose it—to that regenerated nation 
whose government considers the 
people as made for the government, 
and not the governmie nt torthe Deo- 
ple; preserves the freedom of elec- 
tions by the bayonet, and coins 
money by the guillotine, makes it 
death foe migrate, and death to stay 
at home. We leave it to those 
wonderful ph ilosophers who, in the 
plenitude of their wisdom, have no 
use for the fund accumulated by 
past AGES 5 who have discovered 
that the colle ctive good depends on 
the sacrifice of the individual good ; 
that the ‘ead sanctifies the means; 
that property isa pre; judice, a nd pre- 
scription of no validity; and we 
leave to them, also, all the order, 
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In opposition to those whom he 
supposed to have endeavoured to 
decry patriotism, and substitute the 
principle of universal benevolence 
in its place, Mr. K. maintains that 
the love of our country is a virtue; 
and traces its origin in the combined 
energy and operation of all cur so- 
cial and moral affections. 

‘* We are taught, ” says Mr. K. 
‘to believe that religion is theonly 
support of mor: lity, ‘and revelation 
of religion.” ‘ Under the pavilion 
oi re ligi on only, can society find a 
covert from the tempests of the 
passions which is ever ready to 
burst on its head. Religion lays 
her hand on the movements of the 
heart, and directs her eyes to the 
secret haunts of iniquity. She awes 
the insolence of the high, and re- 
presses the envy of the low. Destroy 
her influence, and universal tyranny 
ensues.” 

or the preservation of these jus 
principles and pure 
ladebted to our exce 
political, and soci 
our constitutions, laws, 
education, schools, and 
‘¢’ These deserve to be maintained,’ 
says Mr. K. “and transmitted pure 
to our posterity. But have they 
been thus maintained? Will they 
be thus transmitted? ‘There are 
spots in thy garments, my Pages } 
There is somewhat against thee 
because thou hast left thy first wy €. 

Many of thy children have 
rated from that spirit of order and 
religion which marked the precepts 
and the example of their fathers. 
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But,” concludes Mr. K. “we 
are returned to ourselves. Wesee 
the precipice on which we have 


stood, and are eagerly [/astily] step- 
back. May the enthusiasm 
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and dispassionate kind, springing 
from a feeling and virtuous heart, 
regarding with atfeétionate sensi- 
bili ty and concern, the errors olf 
the misguided, and the vices of the 
proflig: ite, awakens attention, and 
excites the good w ill of those against 
whom it is direéted. Aware that 


violence and passion produce each 


other, and defeat the purpose of In- 


he softens the severity of 
benevolence, 


struction, 
censure by a spirit o! 
widah seeks the reformation, not 
the destruction of its object. He 
reproves with the mild e arnestness 
of a friend, and the anxious zeal of 
a parent, not w ith the scour ge oia 
tyrant, or the maledictions “of an 
enemy. The delicacy, beauty, and 
force of the following passage, will 
justify our commenda ition, and at- 
ford 2 favourable spr ecimen of the 
style of the writer. 
“The poison of the skeptical and 
disorganizing philosophy, which ts 
now perverting and corrupting man, 
has been administered in WIitings, 
many of which want no confidence 
of assertion to overawe, no subtilty 
of argument to perplex, no spright- 
liness of wit to amuse, and no 
charms of eloquence to entice. But 
whilst to indulge curios ity, to taste 
the beauties of composition, or to 
gratify the vanity of general reading, 
we periise them, it is at the hazard 
of being entangled in their sophistry, 
and depraved by their immoral sen- 
timents. It is proper advice to ail, 
at least to such, whose minds are 
immature, and whose habits are un- 
formed; look not into their infec- 
tious pages. ‘Tread not on the bed 
of flowers, under which a serpent 
Jurks. *Wh at! 
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into the sea of doubt and despair. 
Will the wise man, who counts the 
cost, leave safety in the camp to at- 
tack the enemy with unequal force 
in the field? Will the nen 
who wishes to secure an agreeay 
journey, forsake the beaten r “7m at 
the peril of being entangled in in- 
extricable wilds? Believe not that 
discoveries are to be made in mo- 
rality; or that any way will be 
found existing happily in this 
world, or in the next, but that which 
the a ‘dour God hath j illuminated 
with the - brightness of a sunbeam, 
‘Do justly, love mercy, and walk 
hanay with thy God.’ These 
men cant about manrhime benevo- 
lence, sensibilit and morality. 
Tisintevested benevolence! which 
teaches that the vilest means are 
consecrated by a benevolent end, 
and that it is noble to de stroy the 
parts tu serve the whole. Sweet 
sensibility! which feels for everv 
thing except that which touches it; 
for ail mankind, except those with 
whom it isin contact, and to whor 
it may be useful; which weeps over 
the injustice of governments, and 
sends its children to the hospital. 
Rigid morality! which is shocked 
with the vices “ society, and 
Charmed with the purity of the na- 
tural state, yet dan licentious 
novels tor the rich; which plants a 
sting in the conscience for stealing 
an appl le, and seduces a wife, and 
betrays a friend; without 
proach.” 

As an orator, Mr. KX. appears in 
the dress, and with the manners of 

g not with the tinsel 
decoration, fantastic ornaments, and 
extravagant gestures of a mounte- 
bank declaimer. He does not at- 
tempt le the ears of hi 


sel{-re- 


a gentle Nan; 


to tickle the ears of his au- 
with high-sounding but iH 
chosen epithets, with studied 

literations, and a pompous phrase- 
ology; to dazzle their imaginations 
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ment by artful exaggeration and 
specious analogies. He appears to 
possess a pure and correct taste ; 
and, though his style abounds with 
long and intricate periods, yet the 
parts are so nicely adjusted and w ell 
arranged, that there is neither con- 
fusion nor obscurity, and the sense 
of the whole is readily comprehend- 
ed without hesitation or embarrass- 
ment. After this general and de- 
served praise, we may be allowed 
to point out a few faults,» which are 
too obvious to escape even the less 
attentive observer. 

* Though the eulogy of the bless- 
ings and prospects ot America is so 
common as to want the attraction of 
novelty.” The word ewlogy is here 
used In an imp roper 1 manner. We 
eulogise the bene factor, not the 
blessing. We may admire and 
blazon the g7f/7, but our praises are 
bestowed on the giver. Latter, 
instead of /ater mixtures, is proba- 
bly an error of the press. * Ephe- 
meral productions ofa day,” } 1s pal- 
pable tautology. The following 
sentence abounds with incongruous 
images and gross errors: 

“6 Let them detend it from the 
demons, infidel "ys ambition, and 
faction, which ar € prowling around 
it, ready to pluck its fruits, to strif 
1ts foliage » with 1e blast of thet) 
breath, to kill its vegetating virtue, 
and, with their vengeful axe, to 
hew it down ni cast it into that 
fire, which is lighted at the infernal 
pile to lay waste the natural and 
inoral world.’’ 


-_—— — 
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[SHOP Berklev, some forty 
a TtiTt 1 hie leas 

Vears ago, < nused nis icisure 


with the composition of this fanci- 


ful story; in which he endeavour. 
ed to pourtray a nation of sages or 
philosophers, who gover ned all their 
passions with a strong hand, and 
were strangers to every species of 
excess. A scheme of this kind had 
already been executed by Sir Tho- 
mas More, in his Utopia, and exe- 
cuted with so much skill, that few 
persons have adventured to tread in 
the same path. 

This kind of composition has 
been sanctioned by the practice of 
some of the most eminent persons 
that have ever existed. Plato, Sir 
Thomas More, Dean Swift, Berk- 
ley, and Hume, have severally at- 
tempted to draw the outlines of ¢ 
wise and well-governec de ommunity. 

lato and Hume have delivered th 
scheme of a perfect political techons 
whereas Berkley and More have en- 
tered into a plausible and circum- 
stantial narrative, not only of the 
institutions and manners of a ficti- 
tlous community , butintothe > means 
by which the ni arvator obtained the 
knowledge of the faéts related. A 
nation is imagined, to whoimaname 
and place are assigned, and of which 
the history is partly given. The 
motives and adventures of the tra- 
veller are described, and an air o! 
truth and probability is endeavour- 
ed to be thrown over the narration. 

sir Thomas More, who lived 
shortly after the Sj vanish discover’ y 
ot America, took ad vantage of the 
general ignorance and cur iosity re 
specting the new world, and intro- 
duces his ** Raphael Hightlody” to 
us as a companion of Americo 
Vespuccio. Raphael tells us that 
he penetrated into the great South 
Sea, and lighted on an island called 
Utopia, where he resided during 
several years. Raphael is met with 
by Sir Thomas during the embassy 
of the latter to the low countries, 
and the story is communicated, 10 
several conversations, to Sir Tho- 
mas and his friends: 


The tale is so well conduéted 
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that, at the time it was published, 
all the world believed it to be 
genuine ; and-proposals were seri- 
ously made by sev eral Jearned 
bishops, to send missionaries to 
Utopia, it being vei y desirable that 
a peop ye who had > rotited so much 
by the lioht of nature, hould be 


adinitted toa knowledge of the vos- 
pel. 

This work, once so popular that 
it has even given a name to every 


splendi 1d but Wopr icticabie 
is now antiquated; and there are 
many by whom the word * Up- 
topian’? is used, who know not its 
origin, Yet, there are tew works 
which deserve more to be studied, 
and which more abounds with Just 
and enlightened sentiments on poli- 
tics and morals. 

Gaudentio di Lucca is a very in- 
ferior performance. “The narrative 
is introduced very artfully. Gau- 
dentio is an unknown person who 
resides in Florence, who attracts the 
notice of redken ay 
rested and imprisoned | by the minis- 
ters of the holy ottice. +> yng and 
frequent examinations take place, 


s 


in which the pr isoner relates his 


project, 


and 1s ar- 


travels into an interior country of 


Africa, and the work is composed 
of the interrogatories and answers 
delivered at these examinations. 

A small portion of the work is 
devoted to that which seemed de- 
sivned to constitute the whole: the 
description of the institutions and 
manners of a wise people who mi- 
grated, at the confusion of tongues, 
into kyeypt; and, being offended at 
the corruption and «le pravity of the 
collateral descendants trom the same 
neck; ederatnibs seuag cane, and, 

last, found refuge in the bosom 
oi the A “can deserts. Here thev 
have remained, numerous and 
flourishing, from that period till the 
present. 

This work shews erudition and 
rn dexteritv in the narrative of 

iudentio ’simprison mentand trial 
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but the political Knowledge of the 
author, is superficial aad crude. 
Many inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions are united in the portrait. 
The style is slovenly and incorrect; 
and the wise Africans are abortives 
of a fancy, fuller of the reveries of 
ancient writers, than of the deduc- 
tions of modern science. On the 
whole, we cannot but express our 
surprise that a werk of this kind, 
which the great name of the au- 
thor has not been able to save trom 
nevlect and obseurit V5 though, in- 
ecd, it must be owned that it has 
never been publicly acknowledged 
by Dean be rklev, > 
vorthy of re 


houid be thought 
publication i siine- 


rica. 
— «1 ae 
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{Continued from p. 453 of vol.i.] 


Rumford proceeds to 


OUNT > init - 
enumerate various Circunistan- 


ces In which the due operation ot 


hire-places depends. 

Though it be not known sow 
much heat it is possible to produce 
in the combustion of tuel, yet it is 
probable that the quantity chiefly 
ecegy dys the manayement of the 
fire. It is likewise probal yle that 
thes heat produced is furnished, not 
merely by the fuel, but chictly by 
the air by which the fire is fed. Aur 
is necessary to combustion; the 
pure part of common air, or that 
part of it (amounting to about one 
fifth) capable of supporting com- 
bustion, is deco thosed In that pro-~ 
cess. As, 1n this decomposition, a 
great quantity of heat is set loose, 
it has been supposed by many, that 
by far the greater part, if notall the 
heat p roduced, i is derived from this 
SsOurce. 
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It 1s, at least, certain, that the 
quantity furnished depends much 
upon the manarement of the fire, and 
that the quantity 
coinbustion or decomposition of the 


Is Greater as the 
fuel 1s more compiete, 

The consumption of fuel is much 
accelerated, and the intensity of the 
heat augmented, by causing the air 
by which the coinbustion Is excited, 

to flow into the fire-place in a con- 
tinued stream, and with a certain 
degree Of \ elocity. Hence, blow- 
Ing a fire, when the current of air 
is properly directed, and when not 
too strong, serves fo ac celerate the 
combustion, and to increase the 
heat; but when too str m2 or im- 
prope rly directed, it tends rather to 
impede the combustion than to for- 
ward it; and when too strong, It 
wil totally e ing id it 

Fire-pl: es may be so construét- 
ed tuat the fire may blow iisell, that 
is, May cause a Current of air to 
flow into the fire. furnaces thus 
con tructed, have been called azi- 
furnaces; but every perfect fre- 
place ought to be an 
and that even when intended for the 


1 


air-Turnace, 


smallest s tuce-Dall. 
An Argand’s iamp isa fire-pla 
of this kind; for the glass 
which surrounds the wick, serves 
merely asa blower. She circular 
form of the wick 1s not of monient; 
for, by applying a flatted glass tube 
amp with a flat or 


1 | } 
asa biower toa}! 
it may be made to 


ribband wick, 
give as rapine light as an Argand’s 
lamp, in pt ‘op rtion to the size of 
the fe " , and to the quantity of oil 
consumed, 
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closed on all sides, and the current 
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the current of air below to be very 
strong. 

But, that a fire-place may be per- 
fel, it should be so contrived that 
the combustion of fuel, and the 

eneration of heat, may occasion- 
ally be accelerated or retarded wizh- 
out adding to or diminishing the quan- 
tity of fuel; aitd, when the fire- 
place is closed, this may be done 
by means of a register in the door, 
Wwiich closes the passage teacing to 
the ash-pit; for, as the rapidity of 
the combustion depends on the 
quantity of air by which the fire is 
ted, by opening the revister inore 
or less, more or less atr wiil be ad- 
mitted, and more or less fuel will 
consequently be consumed, and 
more or less heat generated in a 
given time, 
fuel be much greater than would 
otherwise be sutticient. 

_ That this register may produce 

€ proper effect, a valve, or dam- 
fer, should be placed in the chim- 
ney or canal by which the smoke is 
carried off; which damper should 
be opened more or less, as the quan- 
tity of air admitted into the fire- 
place is more or less. This register 
and this damper will be found very 
usetul in putting out the fire when 
no longer needed; for, on closing 
them entirely, the fire will be im- 
mediately extinguished, and the halt- 
consumed fuel, instead of burning 
out to no purpose, will be saved. 

Nearly the same ettects may be 
produced without a damper, by 
causing the smoke, after having 
quitted the fire-place, to descend 
several feet below the level of the 
orate on which the fuel is burned, 
before it goes up the c himne y. 

Another circumstance is of ‘much 
importance, namely, the proper 
disposition of the fuel. It is neces- 
of the fuel 
they be 
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fire-place should be so 


trived, that solid pieces of the i: 
flamed fuel, as they go on to be 
diminished in may naturally 
fall together in the centre of the 
fire-place withoutassistance. “Tinis 
may be done, in small fire-places, 
by burning the fuel on a grate in 
the form ot a section of a “hollow 
Instead of a 
hollow 


sphere, or of a dish. 
crate of iron, we may use 
dishes or pans, of earthen ware, 
perforated with a great nu:nber of 
holes for giving passage to the air. 
Earthen pans are cheaper, and, on 
the whole, better than metalic 
grates. ‘The holes s should be wider 
below than with to prevent ob- 
structions by ashes or coals. 

For large fire-places, grates may 
be used, the bars of which consist 
of common brick placed edgewise. 


When ane lire -pli iCe iS 


‘ , ; 
ail Sit le > »’ a ‘ ili, abd 


CiO ed on 
when tue 
ening by which the fuel is Intro- 
duced is kept closed, no air can 
press in laterally ut 
r than 


nr ; + |} on , — 
tiic i€aly Oi UUM) 3 °4 JuUeEl. a grt if 


yet, when the grate is iarge 


quantity of air may insinuate Itself 
by the sides of the grate into the 
oing throuch 

. oO 
1 of an 
hollow 


fire-p! ICE, without g 
vhen, 1D istea 
:, rforated 
earthen pan is used, by making 
three, or four inc! 
all the 


peint to the iocus or centre of the 


thick, and m KING air-holes 
} 
ot cold 
aur Will, in a great measure, be pre- 
4g Db ? A 
vented. 
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This evil may likewise be pre- 
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vented when iron grates are used, 
by nar 
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tre of the grate, and as near to ti as 
possible; a small space, however, 
inust be afr between the outside or 
underside of the iron bars which 
form the hollow grate, and the in- 
side surface of this hollow cone, that 
the ashes may slide down into the 
ash-pit. 

The ash-pit should be large 
enough to give free > passage to the 
ur necessary for feeding the fire, 
and the only should 
be closed by a door furnished with 
a re gis ter. 

These fire-places serve equally 
well for every kind of fuel. Wood, 
pitcoal, charcoal, turt, &c. may 
indiflerently be used, or any two, 
or more of them, may be used at 
the same time without inconve- 
nience; or the fire — been 
lighted with dry wood, or any very 
eat may 


° . , 
in waar vag a 

fone . bvae thay - 
lalerwards e kept 1D DY Cil€ apet 


bees a into it 


naterial, the h 


or less col nbustible fuel. Some 
Lind oe } ti; } 
Kids OF fuct Wil ill p erhay S be muna 


most useful for making the pot 


! 1 } ! . s bea os , ry] 
boil, and others for keeping it bole 


ing. When the fire-place is so con- 
. . ' | i 
trived as to serve eoually well for 


this may easily be 


all kinds of fuel 
done. 

By narrowing that part of the 
fire-place which lics below the 


to enter the 
man- 


grate, the air is mad 
firc in a more advantageous 
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another benefit; the heat which 1s 
ywwhwards thro 1 the 


tne Oal of tue 


proiected d 
: “s . + 
openings between 
4 i | 


orate, lustead of escaping into tne 
. teil ny tip wriee ‘ 
‘ Sirine€s chp h abs ~ &hatd SIGes O1 
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this inverted hollow couze, 1s there 


stopped, and alterwards rises ito 
ace again with toe Cur- 


Pe J 


the Ire =p! 
rent of air which feeds the fire, or 
it is immediagely re lected by this 
conical surface, and, after several 
bounds trom side to side, 1s thrown 
up against the bottom oi 

To form ciear conce 
this subject, it is necessary to ex- 
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ing the generation of heat in com- 
bu; tion, and to ascertain under 
what form the heat generated mani- 
fests itself, and how it may be 
lected, i, confined, and 


col- 
accumulates 
directed. 

The heat generated in combus- 
tion manifests itself in two Ways; 
namely, in the hot vapour which 
rises trom the fire, with which it 
may be said to be combined, and in 
the calorific rays which are thrown 
off from the fire in all direétions. 

The quantity oe : heat which goes 
off in the heated elastic fluids, visi- 
ble and Invisible, which rise from 
a fire, is much greater than that 
whic h a the calorific rays united 
is capable of produc ing, Butthough 
the qua intity of radiant heat be Jess 
than that existing in the hot vapour, 


(and which may be called combined 


is still too con- 


a ae 
neg lected. 


deat) the former 
sider al ble to be 

That the heat thus generated 1s 
considerable, appears froin the heat 
which is felt in a room warmed by 
a chimney fire; for as all the heat, 
combined with the smoke and hot 
vapour, goes up the chimney, it 
follows that the increase of heat in 
the room, occasioned by the fire, is 
wholly owing to the calorific rays 


thrown intoittrom the burning fuel. 


[t is not, however, burning bo- 
dies alone that emit calorific rays, 
All bodies throw off these rays 
when made red hot. 

As they generate heat in the body 
by which they are si yred or absor be 
ed, and not in the medium through 
which they pass, It Is necessary to 
dispose those obstructing bodies so 
that they may aecessarily commu- 
nicate the heat thus acquired to the 
body which it is intende d that such 
heat- should operate ; and this pur- 
pose is thoroughly effected by closed 
fire-places. The fire being closed 
on all sides except where the bot- 
tom of the boiler presents itself to 
the fire, none of these rays can es- 
cape; and as the materials of the 
fire-place, bricks and mortar, are 
bad conductors of heat, a small 
part only of the heat will be absorb- 
ed and transmitted by them into the 
interior parts oi the We all, there to 
be dis persed and lost. 

Inquiries into the means of con- 
fining and directing heat, has led 
tne author 1nto many Curious spe- 
culations and experiments on the 
qualities of different bodies, to 
conduét, transmit, and detain heat. 
These we shall not ice eee 
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ME history of a forward win- 

ter wheat, accidentally dis- 
covered in Vir ginia, is a short one. 
A Mr. Isbill, in the county of 
Caroline, of that State, about seven 
vears past, purchased of a m erchant 
a quantity of mixed wheat, and 
having sown it, when his wheat 
was in flower, he observed a single 
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ear aimost ripe. bience he 
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ferent species. To determine this, 
he carefully preserved the wheat 
produced by this solitarv ear, which 
has now multiplied to. hadegree 
as that several thousand bushels 
will be produced at the next harvest, 
it having been distributed into many 
hands. 

But the charaéter of this wheat 
deserves great attention. And as, 
in all probab ilitv, it has not yet en 
tirely unfolded its qualit ies, it i 
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formed botanical knowledge, and 
the most accurate ag rik ultural expe- 
riments were united in its investi- 
o% ation. 

[ The following observa tions have 
for their basis, several trials upon 
different soils, made in the two last 
years; a term so short that it would 
be dangerous to allow them an un- 
suspicious reliance. 

This wheat ripens from fifteen 
to twenty days earlier than any 
other: the straw is shorter by about 
one third, than that of any other 
kind, and the same proportion 1s 
maintained in the length of the ear 
But the ear always possesses a full 
and pro yminent appearance The 
straw is encumbered with very little 
fodder. 

The circumstance of its ripening 
so early, produces the following 
importa n tt effects: 

st. It is never destroyed by the 
rust. An effect, tow ards which 
the nakedness and lowness of the 
straw, by allowing ‘more freely the 
acti on of the sun and air, must con- 
siderably contribute. Upon this 
point, the experiments appeared to 
be conclusive. ‘The two last years 
were singularly unseasonable upon 
wheat in general, after it was in the 
ear, where the experiments were 
made, and most so upon this par- 
ticular species. But this bade defi- 
ance to the pestilence, and weighed 
above sixty pounds to the bus shel, 
whilst all others suffered a loss of 
about one third in quantit wh and did 
not in weight exceed an average of 
fitty-five. The experiments were 
made in six different places, upon 
new, old, stiff, light, poor, and rich 
bround. And the different sorts of 
wheat w ere sown on the same day, 
immediately contiguous to each 
other, early and fate. “ 
2d. Being ripe before cockle has 
arrived to a vegetable state, it is ne- 
ver assailed by that enemy. And 
it is probable, that the seed of the 
wild onion may feel a shock from 
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the same cause. As to cheat, it did 
not make its appearance among this 

vheat; but it is to be expected, 
this, like other wheat, 1s liable to 
degenerate into that weed. 

3d. If vegetables extract much of 
their food from the atmosp here, as 
the experiments of Doctor Priestley 
seem Clearly to prove; and if more 
of this food is obtained, when the 
air is condensed by a degree of 
moisture, than when it is in a state 
of rarefaction, it results, that this 
wheat cannot equally impoverish 
the soil, with any species ; 
because it arrives to maturity before 
the heats of sufamer have driven 
down vegetables, to pasture them 
selves almost ~ ch usively ann the 
store of food absorbed b ry the earth 

4th. Admitting this theoretic ar: 
gument to be inconclusive, it will 
not weaken the force of another, 
which is experimental. Clover 
was sown upon four of the six lots 
of this wheat, and also upon its 
contiguous rival. ‘The clover, and 
—— there was no clover, ihe 

eeds succeeding this wheat, so far 
sur urpa issed in orowth the clo ver at id 
weeds succeeding the other kinds, 
that their supe rior ween was 
distinguishable almost as far as they 
could be discerned. And though 
this etfeét should be attributed to 
the removal of the forward wheat 
from the ground earlier than the 
other; yet, it must still be acknow- 
ledged, that it will have a preserva- 
tive influeac® upon the fertility of 
the soil. 

cth. Wherever the climate will 
admit of the cultivation of artificial 
grasses, the last observation deserves 
cons iderable attention; and it may 
be enforced by others having a simi- 
lar tendency. Beiore, as well 
after the forward wheat was cut, 
the groveth ot the clover sown up- 
on it greatly exceeded that of its 
neighbour, and it also came up bet- 
ter. Whether this is ascribable to 
the lowness of the wheat, and its 
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not being burdened by 
tive w eight ol anv 
other yet an effet as 
recomimendatory of it to 


any opera- 
fodder, or to 
Cause, it Is 
northern 
climates, as its sarety as Wns 1S 
to southern. “he product of the 
erass, either for hay or pasture, 1s 
greater, } andi talso acc quires a stret noth 


titution cap: 
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of cons valNe of withstand- 
Ing the summer he its. 
most universally survived; 


clover, debilitated 


These it al- 
whilst 
the contiguous 
by being 
burde n oO} 
riod, 
qu wntit: CS, 
urely. 
6th. 


oppressed with a greater 

and to a later pe- 
generally in great 
in somie spots, en- 


str% wy 
p erished, 
and, 


Endi: it) corn is cultiv: 
to a considerable extent, it u rally 
suifers at harvest. The 
the forward wheat is 
vet there- 
fore recoverat it often 
happens that it sustains irretrievable 
injury by arriving to an adva 
state during the ne eolect incident to 
the later harvest. 

7th. him hen potatoes or othe 
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harvest OF 
over, when 
and 


tne corn Is young, 
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getables, which are gathered late in 
the fall, are used as a fallow crop, 


the repugnancy of this wheat to the 


inust 


' 
Nda- 


rust be highly recomime 

tory, because late sowings are ever 

most liable to this distemper. 
With respect to traw, which 


1s Inferior In quantity to that of other 
s 


wheat about one thre 5 It occurs to 

opserve, 

Phat this circumstance pro- 

' 

ear one tuird of 

the labour of cutting, gatherine up, 

P é oO j 
carting, and stackin 


ad. ‘That the wheat being short, 
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never iodges. 
d. “Pisat it may cut by the 
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to an equal degree of ri with 
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species dries faster, and is got in 
sooner. 

it may be objected that this cir- 
( unistanc e diminishes the : greatiuna 
for raising manure ; to this it is an- 
that the straw is only an 
offal of the crop. That no crop 
can be cultivated for the sake of the 
oftal. That the impoverishment 
of the soil, by the growth of straw, 


— 
swerea, 


is probably equivalent to the quan- 
titv produced. ‘That hence it may 
be inferred, that it will — the 
whole surplus of stras Pp ‘oduced 
by the late rw heat, to repatt it S Sur- 
plus of adury to the beyond 
the for ard: and that if i were ad- 
, that a given quantity of land, 
would produce more 
ntity in the 
former, it does not tojlow that 
etlect would tiow irom a 
oiven quantity labour; because 
labour, being equiva- 
ent to the deficiency of straw, mey 
erted to the extension of til- 
age, and thus more than compen- 
r that deficiency. 

Besides, it these arguments are 
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. The land may probably bear 


third thicl ker, on 
e size 


We sown one 
count of the difference in the 
and if so, the objec- 

from a supposed dcfi- 

removed. 


4 


with an equal quantity of 


ot the straw; 
tion arising 
ciency of that article, is 
But u, 
seed, the crop of grain will be equal, 
and land can bear more torward 
han later seed, it tollows, that the 
acre, of the forward 
greater, whilst it will 
by reason 
eing se parated from it sooner. 
procuce, per 
acre, is rendered still more proba- 
bie by estimating all the exclusive 
casualities to which the later wheat 
is hal recollecting that 
the heads of the forward wheat are 
almost invariably best filled, and 
the grain heaviest. 

od. Should this expectation even 
turn out to be groundiess, 
equal quantity of land, yet, it may 
be safely ailirmed, that an equal 
quantity of labour would undoubt- 

ily y produ ice an equa ul quantity in 

— e two kinds 

ol wheat to 


cree, per 
will be 
erish the soil less, 


wheat 
impov 
of b 
The su; neriority of the 


tril 


le, and by 
as fo an 


CiO}), ( 
come to pe erfection) 
both as to grain i, straw. This 
idea comprises the benefits arising 


‘ <> 
rom the culture of the forward 
wheat within the narrowest com- 
pass; and yet, excluding the con- 
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nprovement of the soil, and an 

voidance oO} tiie © lusive caianil- 
tO whicn the later wheat 1s lia- 
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1@, are among tie advantages 
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lo torma co nparative ay 


, Would require 


Prac} 
Cl ise 
C rlvai Crop 


iong succession oF accurate ex- 


jr ri Hents, as tne oniv means by 
Wik la just Computation oO. Wwe ex- 
‘Usive Calanzities so inimical to the 
er wheat can be made During 
(wo years experiments beto 
uioned, the forward t wa 


later in every re- 
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spect, and in 
exceeded by t! 
in weig! 
straw. 


all soils. he crop 
le acre, IN measure, 
it, aud as to the value of the 
But results do not 


furnish suthcient evidence ot the 


these 


consequences, In case both kinds 
should arrive to a state of pertec- 
tion. 

The grain of the forward wheat 
han any other with which 
it has been compared. {t is also 
large, plump, white, and a 
four in mapens and « qua lity equak 
to the best later white wheat. 

This 5 hardnes of the grain con- 
spires 5 with the inferior growth of 


1s hare lert 


tne straw aud fodder, to lessen the 
lability ot the forward wheat to 


Sprout 


in the fileld—An effeét, 
whi sich its ripening in cooler weather 
also contribute 

{t is very probable, that this 
cies of wheat would be a beneficial 
uisition to those countries,whose 
short summers, warm climates, or 
wet seasons, Occasion many impedi- 
ments in rhe culture of this orain. 
If it were introduced into Great- 
Britain, and if it should be found 
that the wi and climate of America 
operated —. arly ayainst its de- 
generacy, whilst that country would 
be great ly benefited, a new branch 
of commerce would be opened for 


Spe- 


ren 


Lials. 
Tt; ae, ' 

An agent at Fredericksburgh or 

Port-Royal, on BR 


appahannock ri- 
ver, in Virg 


» might probably be 
able to collect as much as one thou- 
sand bushels of this wheat. The 
eagerness, however, with which it 


is purchased tor seed by the neigh- 
bouring farmers, and the smallness 
of the quantit y yet grown, Ya} id : 

he increase has been, have hit! ‘- 
to bestowed upon it a superiority 
of price over other wheat, from 
ed per centum. 
A circumstance which constitutes 
an encomium flowing from expert. 
upon this species of wheat, 
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Description of a Quadruped of the 
Clawed kind, bones of which have 
been discovered in the weste rn parts 
of Virginia. By ‘Thoma 5 Je eficr- 


ent 
Vite 


T is well known that the sub- 
stratum of the country beyond 
the Blue Ridge, is a limestone, 
abounding with large caverns, the 
earthy floors of which are highly 
impregnated with mitre; and that 
the ini abitants are in the habit of 
extracting the nitre from them, In 
levine the floor of one of these 
Caves, belonging to Frederick Cro- 
mer, in the county of Greenbriar, 
the labourers, at the depth of two or 
three feet, came to some bones, the 
size and form of which bespoke an 
animal unknown to them. ‘The 
nitrous impregnation of the earth, 
together with a small degree ol pe- 
trification, had probably been the 
means of their preservation. The 
importance of he discovery was not 
known to those who made it, yet it 
excited conversation in the neigh- 
bourhood, and led persons of vague 
curiosity to seek and take away the 
bones. It was fortunate for science 
that one of its zealous and well in- 
formed friends, Colonel -— St 
art, of that nei ighbourhood, heard of 
the discovery; and, se nsible, irom 
their description, that they were of 
an animal not known, took mea- 
sures, without delay, for saving those 
which still rem: deed. He was kind 
enough to inform me of the inci- 
dent, and to forward me the bones 
from time to time as they were re- 
covered. ‘To these Ll was enabled 
to add some others, by the kindness 
of Mr. Hopkins of New-York, 
who had visited the cave. “These 
bones are, 
A simall fragment of the fe- 
1 bone; being, in fact, 


MMiua OF thi 1g 
omy its lower cxtremity, separated 


* Buffon, xvii. 
2 De Manet, 


Defeription of a Quadruped of the clawed kind. 


from the main bone at its epiphysis, 
so as to vive us only the two con- 
dyles, but these are nearly entire. 

21 i A radius, perfect. 

3d. An ulua, or fore-arm, per- 
fect, except that it is broken in two. 

4th. Three claws, and half a 
dozen other bones of the foot; but 
whether of a fore or hinder foot, is 
not evident. 

About a foot in length of the re- 
sidue of the femur was found, it 
was split through the middle, and 
in that state was used as a support 
for one of the sait-petre vats; this 
piece was alterwards lost, but its 
measures had been first taken, as 
will be stated hereafter. 

These bones only enable us to 
class the animal with the unquicu- 
ited quadrupeds; and of these, t! he 
lion being nearest to him in size, 
we will compare him with that ani- 
mal, of whose anatomy Monsieur 
Daubenton has furnished very ac- 
Curate measures in his tables at the 
end of Butfon’s Natural History of 
the lion. These measures were 
taken as he* informs us from * a 
large lion of Africa,” in which 
quarter the largest+ are said to be 
produced. 


Were we to estimate the size of 


our animal by a comparison with 
that of the lion, on the principle of 
Cx fede Herculem, by taking the 
longest claw of each as the moduie 
| their measure, it would give us 
a being out of the limits of nature. 
It is tortunate, therefore, that we 
have some of tie larger bones of t 
limbs which may furnish a more 
certain estimate of his stature. Let 
us suppose, then, that his dimen- 
sions of height, length, and thick- 
ness, and of the principal members 
composing these, were of the same 
pro} ortions with those of the lion. 
In the table of M. Daubenton, an 
ulna of 13.78 inches, belonged to 
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4 lion 42! inches high over the 
fe Phi then an ulna of 20.1 
inches be speaks 2 megalony x of five 
et 1.75 inches height, and as anl- 
mals who the sane propor- 
‘ . . int lenoth and thick- 
tions of nelp is i 2‘ ig Oh v thal ~~ 
weights 


have 


sid id 
ness, have their bulk ot 
proportioned to the cubes* of any 


one ol their dj imensions , the cube 
OF 42.5 iches is to 26216. the 
heioht a weight of M. Dauben- 
s lion, as the cube of 61.75 
inches to 803fb. the height and 
weight of the magalonyx, which 
would prove him alittle more than 
theve times the size of the lion, I 
po ose that we should be safe tn 
sidering, on the authority of 
I D. ubenton, his lion as a a large 
yne. But let it pass as one only of 
the ordinary size, and that the me- 
galonyx, whose bones happen to 
e been found, was also of the 
ordinary [t does} appear that 
: is dissected for the academy 
of a at LE aris, a lion of four 
feet g2 inches heig ht. Tis indi- 
vidual would weigh 64416. and 
would be, in his species, what a 
man of et height would be 
In ow Such men have existed. 
galonyx equally monstrous, 
would be seven feet high, and would 
weigh 2ooofb. but the ordinary 
race, and not the monsters of it, 
the object of 
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our present in- 


I have used the height alone of 
this ai 1imal to deduce his bulk, on 
the supposition that he might have 
been formed in the proportions of 
the lion. But these were not his 
proportions; he was much thicker 
than the lion, in proportion to his 
height, in his limbs certainly, and 
probably, therefore, in his body. 
‘The diameter of his radius, at its 
upper end, Is near twice as great as 
that of the lion; and, at its lower 
end, than thrice as 
gives a mean proportion of 
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2t fort. The femur of the lion 
was less than 14 inch diameter. 
That of the megalonyx is 4} uiches, 
which is more than three for one. 
And as bodies of the same length 
and substance have their weights 
proportioned to the squares of their 
diameters, this excess of caliber, 
compounded with the height, would 
greatly aggravate the bulk of this 
animal. But when our subjeét has 
already carried us beyond the limits 
of nature hitherto Known, it is 
safest to stop at the most moderate 
conclusions, and not to follow ap- 
pearances through all the conjec- 
tures they w ould furnish, but leave 
these to be corroborated or correct- 
ed by future discoveries. Let us 
only say, then, what we may safely 
say, that he was more than three 
times as large as the lion; that he 
stood as pre-eminently at the head 
of the column of clawed animals as 
the mammoth stood at that of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tamus; and that he may have been 
as formidable an antagonist to the 
mammoth as the lion to the ele- 
phant. 

A difficult question now presents 
itself. What is become of the great- 
claw? Some light may be thrown 
on this by asking anothe er ques tion, 
Do the wild animals of the first mag- 
nitude in any instance fix their 
dwellings in a thickly inhabited 
country? such, [ mean, as the ele- 
a the “animate the lion, the 

veer? As faras + veadi ng and re- 
jaliel tion serve oc I think they do 
not: but [ hazard the opinion doubt- 
ingly, because it is not the result of 
fullinquiry. Africa is chiefly inha- 
bited along the margin of its seas and 
rivers. The interior desert is the 
domain of the elephant, the rhino- 
ceros, the lion, the tyger. Suc h in- 
divi ne ils as have their haunts near- 
est the inhabited frontier, enter it 
occasionally, and commit depreda- 


Buffon xviii, rs. 
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qo Defcription of a Quad 


trons when pressed by hunger: but 
the mass of their nation (if 1 may 

the term) never approach the 
habitation ot man, nor are within 
reach of it. When our ancestors 
rrived here, the Indian popula- 
ton, below the falis of the rivers 
Was about the twentieth part of what 


{ 


it now is. In this state of things, 
an animal resembling the lion seems 
to have been known, even in the 
lower country. Most of the ac- 
counts given by the earlier adven- 
turers to this part of America make 
a lion one of the ani = of our 
Sir John Hawkins*® men 
tions this in 1564. “Thomas Har- 
riot, a man of ‘learning, and of dis- 
tinguished can lor, who resided in 
Virginia in 1537,}+ does the same; 
so als so does Bulloc k, in bis account 
of Virginia,{ written about 1627; 
he says he drew his information 
from Pierce, Willoughby, Clai- 
borne, and others who had been 
here, and from his own father, who 
had lived here twelve years. It does 
not appear w hether the faét 1s stated 
on their own vie Vv, Or on informa 

tion from the India ly the 
latter. The progress o! the new 
population would soon drive olf the 
larger animals, and the largest first. 
Jn the present Interior of our con- 


+ 20OCra 
sOrests. 


ns; prob ui 


tinent there is | ure] space abd 
range 
lions, if in that climate they could 
subsist: and for mammoths and me- 
galonyxes who may subsist there 
Qur entire ignorance of the im- 
mense country to tire westand north- 
west, and of its contents, rs s not 
authorize us to say what it does not 
contain. 

Moreover, it isa fact well known, 


enough for elephants and 


and always su isceptible of verifica- 
tion, that on a rock on the bank of 
the Kanhawa, near its confluence 


with the Ohio, there are carvings ol 


* Hakluyt, 541. Edition of 1589. 


‘. Ibid. 7573 and 


uped of thee 


lawed kind. . 


many animals of that countrv; and, 
among these, one which has always 
heen Samiicuad as a perfect figure 
oi a lion. And these are so rudely 
done as to leave no room to suspect 
a foreign hand. This could not 
have been of the smaller and mane- 
less lion of Mexico and Peru, 
known also in Africa, both ing 
ancient and}! m ss re times, though 
denied by " VI. « because 9 
like the greater At rican lion, he i: 
a tropical animal; and his want ot 
amane would not satisfy the figure. 
Thats haar, then, must have been 
taken trom some other prototype, 
and that prototype have re- 
iently to cor- 


sull ys 


must 
sembled the hon s: 
spond with the figure; and was 
probably the animal, the descrip- 
Lon of Indians, 
made Hawkins, Harriot, anc ‘others, . 
conclude there were lions here. 
May we not presume that proto- 
type to fave been the great 
Many traditions are in possession 
ef our upper inhabitants, which 
themselves have heretofore consi- 


sie evel Lie, + 
Vili¢ tis WV Lilie 


le . , 
-(€ ict A r 


—_ fable Sy but which have re- 
rained ‘eel since the discovery of 
these bones. ‘here has alway 


that the lire 
company of adventurers who went 
toseek anesta! 


tv of Greenbriar, the night of thei 


been a storv current, 


lishment in the coun 

arrival, were alarmed at their camp 
by the terrible roarings of some 
animal unknown to them: that he 
went round and round their camp, 
that at times they saw his eyes like 
two balls of fire, that thes liorse 

were so agonized with fear that they 
couched down on the ak and 


their dogs crept in among them, 
not daring to bark. ‘T heir fi fires, it 


was thought, protected them, and 
the next morning they abandoned 
the country. This was little more 
than thirty years ago. In the year 


Smith’s Hiftory of Virginia, fo, 
Bullock, page 5 § Ariftot. 


Animal, 9. 4. Pliny, 8 16. 


| Kolbe. € Buffon, xvi. 18, 
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i565, George Wilson and John 
Davies, having gone to hunt on 
Cheat river, a branch of the Mo- 
noneahela, beard one night, at a 
distance from. their camp, a tre- 
mendous roaring, which became 
louder and louder as it approached, 
till they thought it resembled thun- 
der, and even made the earth trem- 
ble under them. The animal prowl- 
ed round their camp a considerable 
time, during which their dogs, 
though on all othet occasions fierce, 
crept to their feet, could not be ex- 
cited from their-camp, nor even 
encouraged to bark. About day- 
light, they heard the same sound 
repeated from the knob of a moun- 
tain about a mile off, and, within 
a minute, it was answered by a si- 
milar voice from a neighbouring 
knob, Colonel John Stewart had 
this account from Wilson, in the 
year 1769, who was aiterwards 
Lieut. Col. of a Pennsylvania regi- 
ment in the revolutionary war; and 
some years afier from Davies, who 
is Now living in Kentucky. 

These circumstances multiply the 
points of resemblance between +" 
animal and the lion. M. de | 
Harpe, ot the French academy, in 
his abridgement of the General His- 
tory of Voyages, speaking of the 
Moors, says,* “ it is remarkable 
that when, during their huntings, 
they meet with lions, their horses, 
though famous for swiftness, are 
seized with such terror that they 
become motionless, and their dogs 
equally frightened, creep to the feet 
of their master, or of his horse.” 
Mr. Sparrman, in his voyage tothe 
a of Good we ark chap. it. 

avs, * we could p! alnly discover 
be our animals, when the lions, 
whether they roared or not, were 
observing us at a small distance. 
For in that case the hounds did not 
venture to bark, but crept _ 
close to the Hottentots: and o 


Defcription of a Quadruped cf the clawed kind. a3 


animal than his terrific bulk, and ra i," Le 
that his general outlines were those tas vd if 
of the cat kind. He was familiar ie i * 
with our animal miscalled the pan- Hit na 

a" 4 : 
on Ma MeAZINS, for I7 83. ; 


* Gentleman’s and Londo 


oxen and horses sighed deeply, fre- 
quently hanging back, and pulling 
slowly, with all their might, at the 
strong strap s with which they were 
tied to the w aggon. They also laid 
themselves down on the ground, 
and stood up alternately, as if they 
did not know what todo with them- 
selves, and even as if they were tn 
the agonies of death.” He adds, 
that ** when the lion roars, he puts 
his mouth to the ground, so that the 
sound is equally’  diffus od to every 
quarter.” M. de Button (xvii. 

1.) describes the roaring of the 
lion as, by its echoes, resembling 
thunder: and Sparrman, c. 12. 
mentions that the eyes of the lion 
can be seen a considerable dis- 
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best marksmen, he withdrew in- 
stantly, and as silently as possible, 
checki ing anc d bringing off his dog. 
He could recolleét no more of the 


tance in the yin and that the Hot- Hy 
tentots watch for his eves for their an 
government. ‘he phosphoric ap- DR ik 
pearance of the eye in the dark ay 
seems Common to all animals of the 4 
cat kind. ite te 

The terror excited by these am- Ce oe 
mals 1s not confined to brutes alone. ars : 
A person of the name of Draper ‘| 
had gone, in the year 1770, to hunt Lo 
on the Kanhawa; he had turned his Ra 
horse loose, with a bell on, and ee | 
had not yet got out of hearing, when / 
his attention was recalled by the i 
rapid ringing of the bell. Suspeét- ' 
ing that Indians might be attempt- oe at 
ing to take off his horse, he imme- aan 
diately returned to him, but, before em bala 
he arrived, he was half cate n up ay 
His dog scenting the trace of a wild tt ee 
beast, he followed him on it, and 7 
soon came in sight of an animal of f 
such enormous size, that though eae 
one of our most daring hunters and bie} 

; 
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ther, with our wolves, and wild 
beasts generally, and would not 
have nor shrunk from 
them. 

Infine, the bones 
fore the animal has 
movements of nature are Ina never 
ending circle. The animal species 
which has once been put into a train 
of motion, is still probably moving 
in that train: for, if one link 1 
nature’s chain might be lo: ambther 
and another might be fost, till this 
system of things should 
evanish by ‘ piece-meal, a conclu- 

jon not warranted by the local dis- 
ice of one or two species of 


mistaken 


exist: there- 


‘ - eo i ee 
= xisted. § 121i 


whole 


appearat 
animals, and opposed by the thou 

sands and thousands of instanees of 
the renova power constantly 
exer! ed by nature for the re-pro- 
duétion of all her subjeéts, animal, 
vegetable, and mineral. If this 
animal, then, has once existed, it is 
probable, on this general-view of 
the movements of nature, that he 
still exists; and rendered still more 
probable by the relations of honest 


tine 
o 


men, applicable to him, and to 
hin atone. Jt would, indeed, be 
but conformable to the ordinary 


economy of nature, to conreéture 
} 


that she had opposed sufficient bar- 


riers to the too great multiplication 

of so powerful a destroyer. If lions 
} ° ,_s - 

and tygers multiplied as rabbits do, 

totak ae heli a] ——— 

oO! Cases a pigeons, all OTE! ani- 


iture would have been long 
] ' a 
and themselves would 


aifer 


mal n 
—— troyed, 

timately extinguished 
out their paste It is pro- 


phy 
1, } , , . ‘ 
bable. tiie Ne, that hie gt "€ at- claw 
= e all 
Sia 5 « cll 


have 


eating | 
rarest of 


| = 


Tence so little 1s known, 
{ :.. 2 
i iim. me 


and so little remains of 
existence, however, being at lenot! 
discovered, inquiry will be retied, 
and further information of him will 
probably be steathedl 

I have lately met with an account 
and drawing of the skeleton of an 
animal dug up near the river ka 
Plata ia Paraguay, and now mount- 


° » , 7 oa 
n of a (uadruped OF the 





clawed kind. 


ed in the cabinet of Natural Hi. 

tory of Madrid. The figure 1s no: 
so done as to be relied on, and thy 

account’ is only an abstract from 
that of Cuvier and Roume. This 
skeleton is also of the clawed kind, 
and having only four teeth on each, 
side, above and below v, all grinders, 
is, in this account, classed in the 
family of unquiculated quadruped 
destitute of cutting teeth, and re- 
ceives the new denomination o} 
megatherium, having nothing ot 
our animal but the leg and foot 
bones; few points for a 
comparison between them. They 
resemble, in their stature, that bein 

feet nine inclies long, and 


we have 


twelve 
six feet four and an half inch 
and ours, by con nput tation, five ‘es 
1.76 inches high: they are alike 

the colossal thickness of the thigh 
and leg bones a Iso. They resemble, 
too, in having claws; but those o' 
the figure app ear very small, and 
he verbal description does not 
satisfy us whether the claw-bone, 
or only its horny cover, be large, 
They agree, too, in the circum- 
stance of the two tones of the for 
distinét and moveab! 
on each other; which, however, 
believed to be so usual as to for! 
no mark of distinétion. They dil. 
fer in the following circumstances, 


ier 
1€5 high, 


arm be! ng 


~ 


if our relations are to be trust 

The megatherium is not of the 

form, as are the lion, tyger, and 
sewe ver, but is said to have strikin 

relations, in all parts of its body, 
with the bradypus, dasypus, pan 
golin, &c. According to analogy, 
then, it probably was not carnivo- 
rous, had not the 
nor leonine 
satisfactorily the 
tity, the discovery ol fore-t é am, 


of a jaw-bone shewing it had o 


question of iden- 


’ 


pe waited [or 


+ 


not such teeth, must 
and hoped with patience. It may 
be | oetter, in the mean time, t 
up the Gd! fferer aCe ot i iam P 


0 kee? 
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phosphoric eye, | 
roar. But to solve 
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Description of the Volcano in the 
Island of St. Lucia. By M. Cassan. 
From Transactions of the Swedish 


Academy of Sciences, ¥ ol. Xd, 


ORE volcanoes are to be 

found in the West-Indian 
islands than in any other part of the 
globe; and, from the frequency of 
earthquakes, the abundance of hot 
springs, é&c. in these islands, there 
is reason to conclude that those 
substances which produce them still 
exist. On account of the quantity 
of sulphur produced by the moun- 
tain where this crater appears, the 
name of fa Souffriere bas been given 
to it, and to the whole adjacent 
distriét. The mountain itself torms 
a part of a high ridge, which runs 
across the island froim north-east to 
south-west, and incloses the crater 
like a bason, which can be reached 
without great Gifficulty. Those 
who visit it must put.on_ thick- 
soaled boots, as the earth, betore 
they have gone two miles trom the 
town, becomes exceedingly hot. 
Every thing composed ot metal, 
and es pecially silv er, should be left 
behind, because splendour is de- 
stroyed by the vapour. ‘The sui- 
phureous | hydrogenous smell begins 
at the distance of little more than 
half a mile from the town. How- 
ever strong this smell, it seems not 
prejudicial, for the inhabitants in 
the neighbourhood enjoy health and 
attain considerable age. ‘Though 
this distriét is mountainous and ex- 
posed to inundations, it is very 
iruitful: its stigar canes produce the 
richest sugar, as the distriéts round 
hina and Vesuvius produce the 
most celebrated wine. The nearer 
you approach the crater, the more 
numerous you find the 
productions. You pass over various 
rivulets, the water of which has a 
sulphureous smell, and the scum 
seems to contain saline and ocher y 
matter, You soon after arrive at 
the side of the mountain which 


volcanic 


Vou. I]. No. 1. i, 
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rises over the volcano towards the 
south-west. The road lies across 
the declivity of the mountain, which 
is very steep, so that the traveller 
sees on one side a terrible abyss, 
filled with vapour from boiling 
water, by which he is surrounded. 
On the other side he is inclosed by 
a high steep rock 3 yet one can ride 
without danger to that part of the 
mountain which incloses the vol- 
cano on the east-side; but when 
you arrive there, you must procure 
a guide, and descend the mountain, 
by a very steep path, between low 
thick brush-wood. TT hroughout 
the whole way you must beat on 
both sides with a stick, in order to 
guard against snakes. Scarcely 
have you reached the bottom ef the 
mountain, when you find the heat 
of the atmosphere considerably 1n- 
creased, and the earth hot under the 
feet. ‘The sulphureous vapours 
which here surround the body, soo 
occasion an abundant perspiration, 
and the sulphureous hydrogenous 
smell is so powerful as to oblige 
many persons to return. The val- 
ley which incloses the volcano, is 
about three hundred and sixty feet 
long, and three hundred broad, and 
lies three hundred and sixty feet 
above the level of the sea. It ap- 
pears as if the volcano had long ago 
formed the hollow in wh ich it is 
placed, by splitting the mountain 
that surrounds the cavity, and by 
its eruption, casting to a distance 
on one side, those parts which 
covered the centre or focus. In 
looking down into the crater, great 
care must be taken that the ground 
which rings below the feet, does 
not sink, which would expose the 
legs to the danger of being burnt. 
For this reason, it is usual to send 
a guide betore, to point out the 
places that are firm, especially when 
the weather is changeal le; for peo- 
p le may then be speedily immersed 
im vi hat almost obscure the 


ipours that 
sun. It has also been remarked 
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that, during rain, the are 

1ore abundant than at other times. 
Jt is dithcult to ascertain the nature 
of the soil passed over in order to 
reach the crater; but it seems to 
consist of decomposed remains, or 
the scori of different minerals, and 
especially of pyrites, which, how- 
ever, have pe their nature. 
As you advance tarther, the surface 
of the earth appears more and more 
covered with sul phur, and you find 
a number of small spiracles, from 
which arises a burning vapour, and 
which are covered on the sides with 
sublimated sulphur that has a very 
beautiful appearance. All these 
apertures may be considered as so 
many apparatuses for distillation, 
which nature has prepared in order 
to purify the sulphur. If you strike 
your stick against the ground, in 
this: spot, it occasionsa ventthrough 


vapours 


which the vapour issues with a 
strong his sing noise, ae so. hot 


raises the thern ometer ten 
boiling point. 


that it 
degrees above the 
From these apertures, whether the 
work of nature or art, it appears 
thatthe surrounding district is filled, 
below the surface, with 
water: this water does not pri ceed 
trom rain, or irom springs in the 
crater, but from the mountain which 
rises above th e volcano ont! Ie eAaSs- 
tern side. ‘his is more probable, 
as the top of the mountain ends ina 
kind of funnel, which is of great 
width, and marshy 
eround. Several smallstreams issue 
trom it at different hel 
after traversing the 


boiling 


consists of 


- 
and, 


the 
Laad 


surfac e of 


crater, pursue their way through 
the valley and discharge them elves 
intothe sea. The water of all these 


streams Is very warm, and is cover- 


ed with a multitude of air bubbles, 
<o that it sparkles like champagne. 
"These bubbles expibit all thi: phe- 


nomena of OxVv¢gen gas , W hich pro- 
b: ibly 1S d 


various kind: with w 
combined in the earth. 


hich it was 
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Tfiand of St. Lucia. 


What among the phenomena of 
the crater excites most wonder, afe 
twenty-two large basons full of 
boiling vater, some of which are 
twenty feet in diameter, and which 
may considered as enormous 
cauldrons placed over the most 
violent fire. The ebullition is so 
strong, that water-bubbles of four 
or five feet in height, are thrown 
up, which raises the thermometer 
far above the boiling point; but 
this, however, happens only in those 
where the water is from one to two 
feet in depth; though the depth, in 
general, arsounts to eight or ten 
tect. You may walk round the 
edge of them without any danger; 
and contemplate, at leisure, ‘this 
astonishing quantity of boiling wa- 
ter. It is of a black colour, oily, 
covered with scum at the edges, 
and ditfuses a vapour which obscures 
the atmosphere. From this ebulli- 
tion and high state of the thermo- 
meter, we might be induced to be- 


lieve that there is a great quantity of 


heat in these basons, but if-you put 
! 


vour band into the water, you find 


the heat less than that of boiling 
water. Hinay ebullition mav proceed 
only from the vapours which rise 


rom m ie bottom of the excavations 
with so much strength that they 
a boiling movement; 
the rising 
of the thermometer ought to be 

scribed to these vapours. The 
entace of the gro und Is of a pal 4 
yellow colour, and be sprinkled with 


oive the Water 


and, in the like manner 
a o " " » \ a euee > > | 


a multitude 4 Is 100 ii shining erystais 9 
for the most part crystals of sulphur. 
The upper part of the crater, to- 


wards the south-east, rises exceed- 
ingly steep, and is covered with a 
ereat number of other crystals lying 
in} a kind of earth, which 1s we) 
calcareous, and partly of an unctu- 

Among these 
ed like 


Vey 
ous nature ike Ciay. 


crystals, there are some shap 

flat needles, and which are real 
cry fe ol sulpha it of lime. Others . 
exhibit all the properties of sulpl 
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of alumine; others appear like sul- 

yhat of iron, ereatly supersaturated 
with the acid; and others like fer- 
ruginous pyrites covered with an 
efHorescence by the action of the 
atmosphere and water. ‘The above 
mentioned substances must be con- 
sidered as the principal causes of 
the violent commotions which ap- 
pear in this crater. They are sup- 
plied fromalarge : tratum of Ppyrites ; 

and, from the violence of the com- 
bustion, we may conjecture that it 
must be very deep. it is probable, 
also, that this stratum Is of consi- 
derable extent, for very hot springs 
are found at the distance of a mile, 
north and south of the volcano. 
Such substances accumulated in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, when acci- 
dentally combined with other sub- 
stances, such as alr,-water, and in- 
flammable bodies, produce earth- 
quakes and other convulsions. 


‘Though the internal re-aétion of 


these substances on one another 
seems to threaten danger, it however 
occasions no danger to the colony, 
because they have immediate com- 
munication with the atmosphere, 
and the whole soil is ae, shag by 
water, so that it cannot take fire: 
neither are coal, bitumen, or the 
like inflammable bodies found in 
the neighbourhood. 


——— ae - 


Method of converting Weeds and other 
Vegetable Matter into Manure. 
From Transadions of the Society 

Sor the Encouragement of Arts, &Sc. 


BEG leave to communicate to 
the society, and, if thought worth 
notice, by them to the world, a 
composition for manure. Fearful 
it would not answer the DUPpOs€ sO 
iully as I could wis! I deterred it 
rom year to year; but I now find, 
both OV numerous trials m ade iy 
my friends as well as myself, the 
Very great utility of the composi- 


Method of converting Weeds, &c. into Manure. eo 


i 


tion, as well as its cheapness, with 
the capability - its being made in 
any situation and in any “quantity. 
‘The mode of making it 1s as simple 
as, J trust, it will be found produc- 
tive, It is nothing more than green 
vegetable matter, decomposed by 
quick or fresh-burnt lime. A laver 
of the vegetable matter about a foot 
thick, thena very thin layer of lime, 
beat small, and so on; first veget- 
able, then lime, alter nately. Atter 
: has been put together afew hours, 
1e decomposition will begin totake 
= ; and, unless prevented, either 
by a few sods, or a forkfull of the 
vegetables at hand, it avill break 
out into a blaze, which must, at 
allevents, be prevented, In about 
twenty-four hours the process will 
be complete, when you will have 
a quantity of ashes ready to lay on 
your land at any time you wish. 
Any and all sorts of vegetables, it 
used green, willanswer the p UTpose 5 
say weeds of every description, 
They will doubly serve the farmer, 
as they will not only be got ata 
small expense, but will, in time, 
render his farm more valuable, by 
being deprived of all noisome weeds. 
But if this composition answers 
the purpose, as I ‘flatter myself it 
will, a very short time will see al- 
most every ‘weed destroyed; which, 
supposing to be the case, I have 
made my ‘calculations with clover, 
grown for the purpose: forinstance, 
I will take one acre of clover, 
which, at once cutting, will pro- 
duce from fourteen to eightec n tons 
of green vegetable matter, and about 
three tons of lime; this, when de- 
composed by the above process, 
will yield ashes sufficient to manure 
four acres, the value of which [I 
estimate at something under four 
pounds; the clover, according to 
the value of land bere, I wili say 
two pounds, which, take the average 
of the kingdom, is too much. The 
lime I wiil also say two pounds; 


but that will varv. accordinz tothe 
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distance it is to be fetched; take 
them together, I think will be 
about the average value. Now, 1 
this is the case, and as far as [ have 
been able to try ii I find so, how 
valuable must it be to the commu- 
nity in general! If it answers the 
purpose, I shall feel myself much 
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obliged by the society making it as 
public as they possibly can. 

The vegetables should be used as 
soon after they are cut as possible, 
and lime as fresh from the kiln as 
the distance will allow of; as on 
those two circumstances depends 
the goodness of the composition. 
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DomESsTIC. 


OBERT Fulton, an Ameri- 
can, has published at Paris, 
{1799) a work in one volume 8vo. 
on inland navigation, entitled * Re- 
cherches Sur les ” Moy: ns de ferfection- 
ner les canaux de Navi gation, et sur 
les nombreux avantages de fretits ca- 
naux,” &Fc. It contains many cu- 
rious and ingenious remarks, calcu- 
Jations, and details, expressed with 
clearness and precision, and 1s 
worthy the attention of those who 
are engaged in similar inquiries. 
The second part of Dr. Barton’s 
© Fragments of the Natural History 
of Pennsylvania,” is inthe press, and 
will shortly appear. Dr. B. has 
also prepared for publication, his 
“* Fournal,” made during a 


Soen and Pennsylvania. 


A poem on the death of General 
Richard 
will be published at Hart- 


W asHIN 
Alsop, 


ford, | in Connecticut, in February. 


by Mr. 


1GTON, 


Mr. Georg e F. Hopki ins, of this 


Ona very 
j 


city, intends to publish, 


judicious and comprehen: ive plan, 


a work, entitled, 

J ’ 7 a 
or, the Ofpeeche ’ Lette 
General Wa 


Oo rv * 
Cc itl Vy, 


L1G esses Of SHING 
FON, ¢€97? 
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Lo zh, ic# is 


fAivejined, 
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J fe an 1 ( vy) arvadctie e 
? } } ef ~ 4 . 
A. Sermon on the death of Gren 
b r , -- . t . + . 1) , 
i VV ASHIN GTON, OY Clic INCV. 


tour 
through part of the States of New- 


6 Ti; dD oat 
“cA olitical sc@ 


rs, and 


} ; 
rosea since the revolution. 
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Samuel Miller, has just been pub- 
lished by T. and J. Swords. 

An Oration by Major General 
Lee, an Oration by Gouverneur 
Morris, an Oration by William P. 
Beers, sq. of Albany, an Oration 
by Samuel Bayard, Esq. on the 
death of General Ww ASHINGTON, 
have been published this month. 

Dr. Mitchill’s Address to the Citi- 
zens of New-York, on the 4th of Fuly, 
1799, has just been printed by G, 
F. Hopkins. 

Dr. Priestley has published, at 
Nothumberland, Pennsylvania, a 
work, entitled, ** 4 Compari ison of the 
Institutions of Moses with those of the 
Hindoos and other ancient Nations; 
with Remarks on Dupuis’s Origin of 
all Religions; the Laws and ‘Taiti- 
tutions of Mose s, methodised, and an 
Address to the Jews on the present 
State of the WV ‘orld, and the Propheci es 
concerning it;’’ and two pamphlets, 
addressed to the people of Nor- 
thumberland, on political subjects. 
He has also prepared for publica- 
tion, acontinuation of his ** Gexera! 
History of the Christian Church; and 
Notes on the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments.” 

Mr. Dunlap intends publishing 
the plays of Kotzebue, translated 
by him and adapted to the stage, 
with marking the variations 

Ihe first ot the 
proposed scries, now in the press, !s 
© IF tld Goose Chase, or Wild Fang,” 


Hotes 


lyom the original. 
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A History of the Campaigns of 
Prince Alexander Suworow Rym- 
nekski, with a sketch of his life 
and charaéter, translated from the 
German of Frederic Anthing; to 
which is added a concise and com- 
preonci History of his Italian 

Campaign, has just been published 
by William Cobbet. 

Dr. Charles Caldwell, A. M. M 
D. of Philadelphia, has published 
an Elegiac Poem, on the death of 
General Washington. 

Mathew Carev has reprinted, in 
a handsome octavo, Lavoisier’s Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, from the last 
London Edition. 

Hannah More’s Stridtures of Fe- 
male Education, anew and interest- 
ing work, has been reprinted by 
Mr. Thomas Dobson, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Tytler, of Salem, (Massa- 
chusetts) has published, in one vo- 
Jume octavo, 4 History of the Yellow 
Fever. 








FOREIGN. 


ONNINDs “ Travels in Upper 
and Lower Egyft,” are av- 
nounced for publication in Lon- 
don. This work cannot fail to ex- 
cite a general interest not only on 
account of the well known abilities 
of the author, but from the circum- 
stances of his having penetrated far- 
ther into Upper Egypt than any 
other European traveller; while his 
local knowledge of, and long resi- 
dence in, a country so imperfectly 
known, have enabled him to throw 
new light on the celebrated expedi- 
tion of Buonaparte. 

Professor Bergman, of Leyden, 
has discovered a test for ascertain- 
‘ng whether cotton be adulterated 
with an admixture of wool, by sub- 
ait ting it to the action of oxygen- 
ated muriatic acid, which bleache ‘S 
the cotton, while it gives a vellow 
unge to the wool. The Professor 

b »y similar me ANS, been enabled 


io dis tinguish, with accuracy, the 


se 
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medullary substance of the brain 
trom that of the zerves; and to trace 
the latter even to their most remote 
origin. 

Some months since was announc- 
ed the important discovery by Mr. 


Achard, of Berlin, of a method of 


making sugar from white beet-root; 
we are now enabled to aid further 
Seng 25. corona sting 
process. “he discovery is already 
brought to a high degree of perfec- 
tion in Prussia; moist sugar, refined 
sugar, molasses, &c. being now 
obtained in large quantities, and at 
a fitth of the expense ol India su- 
gars, trom the white beet! The best 
kind of root is that in which the 
skin is of a reddish colour, ard 
the flesh white. The soil should be 
thoroughly cleaned from weeds, &c. 
and manured at least a year beiore 
itis sown. It should be ploughed 
three times; first, at the be ginning of 
autumn, secondly, and thirdly or 
lastly, between the middle and the 
endof the month of April. Imme- 
diately after the third plou; ghing, it 
should be carefu! ly harrowed. "AL. 
terwards, a kind of rake, the teeth 
of which are from nine to twelve 
inches distant from each other, is to 
be drawn across the land, so as to 
form lines upon it; which lines are 
to be crossed by others, made by 
the same instrument. At the points 
where these lines cross each other 
the seed is to be pianted. The 
harvest begins at the end of Sep- 
tember, when the roots must be 
taken up with: great care, that they 
may not be broken. The leaves 
and stalk of the plant are then to be 
cut off. The first operation in the 
making of the sugar from the roots, 
Consist) in washing and cleaning 
them. They must afterwards be 
sliced, by means of a machine, or 
ground io a sort of mill, consisting 
of a cylinder furnished with points, 
like a rasp, which turns round ina 
box. The roots are put into this 
box, and pressed, by means of a 
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weight, against the cylinder, which, 
upon being turned round, soon re- 
duces them to a kind of pulp. Af- 
ter the roots have been thus ground 
or sliced, the juice is pressed out of 
them by m When 
this is done, a small quantity of 
water may be poured on the re- 
, and they mav 


i115 oi a on De 


mains of the roots 
be again subn 
the press. T! he juice, thus 
Out, is to be boiled, in proper ket 

tles or cauldrons, over a gentle fire, 
till it is brought to the consistence 
of athin syrup. “hese cauldrons 
must have flat bottoms, and must 
be fixed in brick work, in such 
manner that the heat may be ap- 
plied only to the bottoms of them. 
The juice must be repeatedly skim- 
med whilst be oiling. When it has 
acquired the above-mentioned con- 
Sistence, it must be carefully sepa- 
rated from a kind of mucilage which 
adheres to the bottom of. the caul- 
dron. This liquor, after being 
strained, is to be poured into a se- 
cond cauldron, and again boiled, tll 
it is brought to a proper consistence 
forcrystailization, This consistence 
cannot be well described, but expe- 
rience will soon point it out. The 


presse d 


syrup is then to be put into shal- 
low tin pan , for the si lgar to cry: S- 
t: allize n T he se pP Mins shouid be about 


the size of a large sheet of paper, 
and the syrup in them should not 
be ; bove two or three inches in 
depth. ° t hey should be plac ed UDOR 
a kind of stage, in a room heated 
pretiy highly by a stove; and the 
stage shou iid be so contrived that the 
heat may have access to every part 
ot them. At the end of a fortnight 
yw three weeks, the sugar will be 
separated, in the fort 
of sand. Ww hen this 


Nn OF smail crySe 
tals, like grains 
ervstallizati 
wWwiole 1s to be 


tion has taken piace, the 
pe ured into ben 
bags, and pressed: the sugar reniains 
inthe bags. The strained 


may pe: ag 


wouer 
alin boOlucd toa proper tOn- 


’ lan r= , ‘YP ¢ tn . 
sten sl&s an Crise saPeOre SCL at CT\5- 


itted to the action of 


tallize in the heated room; by tl 

means more sugar will be pheained 
Twenty-four measures of roots, 
each of which wu re ean ninety 
pounds (in all 2160 pounds) pro. 
duce one hundred pounds of raw 
sugar; that is, twenty pounds oj 
roots produce nearly one pound of 
sugar. One h undred pounds of raw 
sugar give filty-five pounds of refin. 
ed a and twenty-five pounds of 


molass it is computed that one 
Spiers in square mile, or sixteen 
English square miles, of land, pro- 


perly cultivated, will produce white 
beats sufficie “nt to furnish the whole 
Prussian dominions with sugar. No 
part of the plant is useless: the 
leaves, stalks, and the remains of 
the roots are good food for cattle. 

A useful paste to stop holes in 
iron culinary utensils has been late- 
ly invented by Kastelyn.—To six 
x ot veilow potter’s clay, add one 

yart of steel filings, and a sufficient 
qt jantity of linseed oil, and make the 
paste of the consistence of glazier’ 
putty, with which the holes are to 
be filled. 

It appears that the Madonna Delle 
Sedia of Raphael, which ornament- 
ed the palace Pits: at Fiorence, has 
been expedited for France, as well 
as the famous manuscript of Virgil, 
which was in the library of S.in-Lo- 
renzo. Mhis manuscript hasbeen de- 
posited in the hands of the central 
commissary of the maritime Alps, 
who is about to forward it to Paris. 

H. W. Tytrrier, M.D. of Scot- 
land, translator of the Padoti ophia, 
or art of raising and nursing chil- 
dren, trom the Latin of Scev ole 
St. Marthe, published in 1797, and 


of the works of Callimachus, has 


also translated the Punres of Silius 
— us, into English rhyme. This 
tra ron was announced some- 


time since as prepared for the press, 
in thr volumes quarto, with note , 


and a dissertation on the life and 


writings of the Latin poet. 
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ORIGINAL. 
ODE, 

Vritten by Wittiam Cocuran, 4. M. 
late Profeffor of the Greek and Latin 
languages in Columbia College, New- 
York, now refiding in Nova-Scotia. 


Ad celfifimum PRINCIPEM 


EDVARDUM, 
AuRAT# PERISCELIDIS, mecnon STI. 
Patricit, Lguitem, Se. Te. Se. 
VOLET longe Boreas, et omnis 
Ventus immitis; fugiatque retro 
Nix, et impellens hyemem feveram 
Horridus imber. 


Splendeat Solis fine nube lumen, 

Ut dies clarus redeat nitenfque, 
uituum, Princers deamate, nobis 
Edidit ortum, 


Quid prius laudem dtbito: Timoris 

Nefcium pectus: patrias an artes, 

Utiles paci; propriolve mores 
Principe dignos. 


‘Fu tenax xqui cohibes fuperbos : 

‘Tu verecundam merito favore 

Rite virtutem colis, evchifque 
Semper honore. 


Te tremunt Gatti rabie furentes; 

Utque commotum fubito leonem 

‘Territus vitat canis, ifruentem 
Dente timendo. 


Impiz fic te fagiunt caterve, 

Tecta vaftantem madida cruore 

Civium; et tandem debito rependunt 
Sanguine peenas. 


Gloriam dum tu fequeris decoram, 
Intonet quanquam trepidus TumMuLTus, 
Te nihil terret; mediaque morte 

Tendis ad hoftes. 


erge, TUTAMEN folii paterni, 

Perge quo virtus tua te vocavit: 
Floreas noftrum Decus et Corumna, 
Sifque beatus, 


P 


Floreas, poftquam tuus hic poeta 
Ultima terre riquifrit ora; 
Floreas, poftquam dederit filenti 
Offa fepulchro. 
HIBERNICUS, 
Pain. Cat, Novum. A.D. 1795. 


TRANSLATION. 


To his Highnefs Prince Epwarn, 
Knight of the Garter, and St. Patrick, Sc. 
tc. (He. 


ENCE, far hence, let Boreas fly, 
Each piercing wind, and ruder 
blait; 
Hence fnow and rain, impelling nigh 
Stern winter faft. 


Let Phebus flrine with clondlefs ray, 

Bright and more fplendid rife the Morn 

That ufhers in, lov’d Prince! the day 
When thou wa’ft born. 


What theme of praife invites me firft? 

Thy manly breaft to fear unknown, 

Or country’s arts, thy manners juft, 
Fit for a throne. 


Thou, firmly juft, the proud reftrain, 

And downcaft merit nobly raife, 

Bid’ft modeft worth thy favour gain 
Its higheft praife. 


Before thee quake the infuriate Gaus; 
As fhuns the Lion’s fudden wrath, 
The timid whelp, whom fear appals 

Of inftant death. 


So from thee fly the impious bands, 
Their manfions wafte, and ftained with 
core, 
Their jut requital from thy hands, 
Receiving fure. 


While thou purfu’ft fair glory’s path, 
Though fearful Tumut thunder near, 
Thou feek’it thy foes through ways of 
death, 
Unmov'd by fear. 


Where virtue calls, hafte to her fide, 

GuarD1AN of thy father’s throne; 

Flourish our Prrtar and our Prive! 
With blifs thy own. 


When here in earth’s remoteft bound, 
Thy bard’s inglorious afhes reft, 
And filence dwells his grave around, 


|. 


Live and be blctt. 
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SO Poetry. 


The following pieces have merit feldom to be 
found in the fu rilive comp fitions of cON@~ 
Sim, bic il y and tende | id 
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COOSOHATCHIE.* 


By Jou nN Davis. 


ZNEEP in the bofom of a lofty wood, 

p Near Coofohatchie’s flow revolving 
flood, 

Where the lone owl, with melancholy 
found, 

Reveals his woes, that from the groves 
rebound; 

Where the grim wolf, at filent clofe of 
day, 

With hunger bold, comes near the houfe 
for prey ; 

Where the foft fawn, and not lefs tim- 
’rous hind, 

Befet by dogs, outftrip in {peed the wind ; 

Where the loft trav’ller croffes in his 


way 
The ferpent, glift’ning in the fummer’s 
ray, 


Or, at the covert of fome fhady brake, 

With terror hears his fatal rattles fhake ; 

Where the blithe mocking-bird repeats 
the lay 

Of all the tribe that warble from the 
{pray ; 

Where not a hill diverfifies the land, 

Which to the eye prefents a watte of 
fand ; 

Along the road near yonder ficlds of 
corn, 
Where the foft doves refort at early 
morn, 
There, on the 
pool, 
Remote from noife, I kept my little 
{chool: 

There would my breaft with love of 
nature glow, 

And oft my thoughts in tuneful numbers 
flow; 

While friendly Grorce, by ev’ry mufe 
belov’d, 

Smil’d his affent, and all my lays ap- 


pro vd. 


borders of a grafs-grown 


* The village 
a 


Charleflon to Savannah, 






of Coofohatchie is fituated about half way on the road 
















ODE TO LUCAS GEORGE. 
By the fame. 

































TERN winter now refumes his reign, 
KJ 'The leaves defert the waving trees, 
No more the flow’ret gilds the plain, 
Or flings its fragrance to the breeze; 
Where’er you caft the wand’ring eye, 
The changeful {cene exacts a figh. 


But life has joys: the focial fire 

Can bid defiance to the blaft ; 

Now may’ ft thou {well the tuneful wire, 

To fome poor wretch by tempeft caft, 

Where the loud waves with foaming 
pride, 

His cries amid the rocks deride! 


; 
| 


Now, too, with wine thy forrows foot) 
And laugh away revolving time; 

For wine the penfive brew could fmooth 
Of bard, in ev’ry age and clime; 

Th’ ambrofial bowl rejoic’d the god, 
‘That fhook Olympus with his nod. 


? 


Say! what does now thy theme engage? 
For whom do now thy numbers roll? 
Doft thou depict fome hero’s rage, 

Or fpread his fame from pole to pole? 
Whatever itrain thy mufe employs, 
Alike imparts the pureft joys. 


= RPMI 


ODE TO FLEANOR. 
By the fame. 
M* harp, on which I late effay’d 
A 


To ting of troops in arms array’d, 
Recoiling with a quick rebound, 
Retur’d a harfh, difcordant found. 









But when, O ELeanor, thy charms -= anc 
Infpir’d my breait with foft alarms, - the 
The chords, refponfive to my care, |—hUrWK3He 
o@ n -4994 . a - v 
With gentleft murmurs fill’d the air. 
4 : . . hor 
What though tumultuous oceans roll, 
, : . ‘ . 2 703 
lo tear thee from my doating foul, “6 
What though unheard J conttant figh, . 
While the tear trembles in my eye; = ery 
Yet hope her confolation gives, mm la 
And calmly thifner (Cc Wren wy a 
And calmly whifpers, “ Ex’nor lives, [im that 
5 
“ Once more to {natch thee to her breatt, es 





“ And fweetly footh thy cares to rett. ae 
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